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TO THE READER. 


Don’t skip ‘Sunday in the Nineteenth 
Century.”” Perhaps it is not so good as you 
think. There is a great deal of variety in 
it which will interest you. Some parts of 
the subject, which are generally neglected by 
good people, are brought out in a strong light ; 
and the style and manner of the whole article 
are new, piquant, peculiar. Perhaps you 
may get entertainment enough out of it to 
make amends for the instruction you will get 
at the same time. 

M. and Mad. Pulszky make a very free, 
and yet kind, use of a good many private 
names and houses. The Baroness D’Ober- 
kirch gives a picture of the times of Louis 
XVI., which may serve as a pendant. 

The great difficulty is to get grave old gen- 
tlemen to read the Tales. If they will try, 
they can do it, for these are good. 

The number pleases us, though we hope 
to have generally a greater variety, especially 
of short articles. 





THE promise that a second dramatic version of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin should be produced at the 


from their predecessors at the Ambigu-Comique, 
that they look upon the original story as a thing 
to follow, not asa thing to avoid. They, how- 
ever, contrive to end the tale happily for Tom, 
since St. Clare lives to liberate all his slaves, 
instead of dying just as he is about to do a good 
action. Interest in the African race has even 
spread to the theatres of the banlieue, which have 
had a black drama of their own, Lebao le Ni- 
gre. So successful has this been, that it has 
wandered from the banlieue to the little Beau- 
marchais, situated on the boulevard of that name. 





A veERY extensive collection, in eight folio 
volumes, of the published works of Mr. George 
Cruikshank — said to be complete, and containing 
upwards of 2,800 different designs, colored and 
uncolored — passed on Thursday last under the 
hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, for 
the sum of 37/. We had an opportunity of ex- 
amining this collection with the attention which 
it deserved — and were indeed surprised at the 
fertility of invention and variety of observation 
visible throughout. In early life this really 
original artist was an imitator of Gillray — and 
worked in that great caricaturist’s style with « 
masterly pencil. He soon, however, found out 
his strength, and became original. His middle, 
and perhaps best, period, was some twenty years 
ago; when he illustrated Fielding and Smollett — 
and caught that skill which has made his illus- 
trations of ‘* Oliver Twist’’ perhaps the happiest 
creations of his pencil. The collection which has 





Gaité on Saturday last was duly kept. The 
authors, MM. Wailly and Texier, so far differ 
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led to these remarks will, we hope, find its way 
to the British Museum. — .Jthenaum 
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THE DESERTED GARDEN. 


From Poems by Elizabeth Barnett. 
THE DESERTED GARDEN. 


I mrnp me in the days departed, 
How often underneath the sun, 
With childish bounds I used to run 

To a garden long deserted. 


The beds and walks were vanished quite ; 
And wheresoe’er had fullen the spade, 
The greenest grasses Nature led, 

To sanctify her right. 


I called it my wilderness, 

For no one entered there but I. 

The sheep looked in, the grass t’ espy, 
And passed ne’ertheless. 


The trees were interwoven wild, 
And spread their boughs enough about 
To keep both sheep and shepherd out, 

But not a happy child. 


Adventurous joy it was for me! 
I crept beneath the boughs, and found 
A circle smooth of mossy ground 
Beneath a poplar tree. 


Old garden rose-trees hedged it in— 
Bedropt with roses waxen-white, 
Well satisfied with dew and light, 

And careless to be seen. 


Long years ago it might befall, 
When all the garden flowers were trim, 
The grave old gardener prided him 

On these the most of all ; 


And lady, stately overmuch, 

Who moved with a silken noise, 

Blushed near them, dreaming of the yoice 
That likened her to such ! 


And these to make a diadem, 
She may have often plucked and twined ; 
Half smiling as it came to mind, 

That few would look at them. 


Oh ! little thought that lady proud, 
A child would watch her fair white rose, 
When buried lay her whiter brows, 

And silk was changed for shroud ! 


Nor thought that gardener, full of scorns 
For men unlearned and simple phrase, 
A child would bring it all its praise, 

By creeping through the thorns. 


To me upon my low moss seat, 
Though never a dream the roses sent 
Of science or love’s compliment, 

I ween they smelt as sweet. 


Nor ever a grief was mine, to see 
The trace of human step departed — 
Because the garden was deserted, 

The blither place for me! 


Friends, blame me not ! a narrow ken 
Hath childhood ’twixt the sun and sward ! 
We draw the moral afterward — 

We feel the gladness then ! 





And gladdest hours for me did glide 
In silence at the rose-tree wall : 
A thrush made gladness musical 

Upon the other side. 


Nor he nor I did e’er incline 
To mar or pluck the blossoms white — 
How should I know but that they might 
Lead lives as glad as mine ? 


To make my hermit-home complete, 
I brought clear water from the spring, 
Praised in its own low murmuring — 
And cresses glossy wet. 


And so, I thought my likeness grew 
(Without the melancholy tale) 
To gentle hermit of the dale, 

And Angelina too ! 


For oft I read within my nook 
Such minstrel stories ! till the breeze 
Made sounds poetic in the trees — 

And then I shut the book. 


If I shut this wherein I write, 

I hear no more the wind athwart 

Those trees !— nor feel that childish heart 
Delighting in delight ! 


My childhood from my life is parted ; 
My footstep from the moss which drew 
Its fair circle round : anew 

The garden is deserted ! 


Another thrush may there rehearse 
The madrigals which sweetest are — 
No more for me ! — myself afar 

Do sing a sadder verse ! 


Ah me! ah me! when erst I lay 
In that child’s-nest so greenly wrought, 
I laughed to myself and thought 

** The time will pass away !”” 


I laughed still, and did not fear 
But that, whene’er was past away 
The childish time, some happier play 

My womanhood would cheer. 


I knew time would pass away — 
And yet beside the rose-tree wall, 
Dear God !— how seldom, if at all, 

I looked up to pray ! 


The time is past — and now that gruws 
The cypress high among the trees, 
And I behold white sepulchres 

As well as the white rose — 


When wiser, meeker, thoughts are given, 
And I have learnt to lift my face, 
Remembering earth’s greenest place 

The color draws from heaven — 


It something saith for earthly pain, 
But more for heavenly promise free, 
That I who was, would shrink to be 

That happy child aguin. 

















SUNDAY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


From the North British Review. 


1. Report from the Select Committee on the 
Observance of the Sabbath day; with the 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Or- 
dered by the House of Commons to be 

rinted, August 6, 1832. 

‘ The Duty of observing the Christian Sab- 
bath, enforced in a Sermon, preached be- 

‘ore the University of Cambridge, §c. 
y Samuet Lez, D. D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University, &c. Second 
Edition. London, 1834. 

. The Pearl of Days. By a Lazorer’s Davcu- 
ter. London, 1848. 

. The Hendersonian Testimony. Edinburgh, 
1849. 

. Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw, 
Bart. By Tuomas M’Criz, D. D. See- 
ond Edition. Edinburgh, 1852. 

6. Statistics and Facts in Reference to the Lord’s 
Day. By the Rey. Jonny Baytes, B. A., 
Clerical Secretary to the Society for Pro- 
moting the due Observance of the Lord’s 
Day. London, 1852. 


Wauen things are considered from the out- 
sife, the number Two is certainly the most 
apparent cipher of the world ; and that owing 
to the very nature of existence. All things 

flocking in pairs before hoary Proteus, that 
tame-honored shepherd of the Dorian mythol- 
ogy, who continually drove his countless crea- 
tures over the fields of space, and was the sym- 
bol of the heaven-descended energy, or soul, 
of the visible universe. Every positive has 
its negative, every part its counterpart, every 
right its left, every surface its substance, 
every position its opposite, every yes its no, 
Mach child of the Mighty Mother is united in 
marriage with another, and the two are one ; 
but each is nothing without the other, or 
rather (not to state the point too curiously at 
present) each is quite another thing without 
the other. Sun dnd planet, earth and moon, 
night and day, cold and heat, plant and ani- 
mal, animal and man, man and woman, soul 
and body, are so many instances of this dual- 
ity. Yet the contemplation of these rela- 
tions is unsatisfactory, so long as this exter- 
nal point of view is insisted upon. There 
must be some deeper law, underlying all this 
apparent emery and so, indeed, there is ; 
but it cannot seen without looking at 
things from the inside, that is to say, not 
from the sensation of them (nor yet the judg- 
ment according to sense concerning them) 
but from the [dea ; — for this is one of those 
weightier matters which yield their secret 
anly to the eye of spiritual discernment. 

Beheld from the ideal point of view, then, 
night is not night without day, nor day day 
without night, The thought of night implies 
that of day. Be it supposed that the earth 
did not turn on its axis, yet going round the 
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sun once a year, so that one hemisphere 
should bask in continual light, and the other 
lie in boundless shade. The imaginable 
Adam of the darkling side could never have 
called the unchanging state of his dreary 
— by the name of night; nor the res 
ess denizen of the unshadowed and excessive 
paradise have ever known that the sun was 
the Lord of Day. It is impossible to pro- 
nounce the conception of Day, in the mind, 
without speaking that of Night at the same 
time, and also without (likewise in the same 
moment of thought) the intellectual sense of 
the likeness in unlikeness of Day and Night. 
Think Day, and you also think both Night 
and the Relation between Day and Night. In 
truth then the idea (call it that of Day, or that 
of Night) is threefold, not twofold ; — Day, 
Night, and their Relation. Day is the thesis, 
Night the antithesis. their Relation the me- 
sothesis of the triad — for triad it 1s, and not 
@ mere pair or duad, after all. Itis the same 
with all the other couples cited above, and 
with all couples, for every idea is @ trinita- 
rian. Positive pole, negative one, and that 
middle term wherein they are made one ; sun, 
planet, their relation ; solar atom, planetary 
one, their conjunction; and so forth. The 
term of relation, betwixt the opposites in 
these ideal pairs, is sometimes called the 
Point of Indifference, the mesoteric Point, the 
Mid-point. This mid-point is to be seen stand- 
ing betwixt its right and left fellow-elements 
in every dictionary ; for example, Men, Man, 
Women ; or adjectively, male, human, female. 
‘**So God created man in his own image; in 
the image of God created he him ; male and 
female created he them.” 

Now this threefold constitution of ideas is 
universal. As all things seem to go in pairs 
to sense, and to the understanding, so all are 
seen in threes by reason. ‘This law of anti- 
nomy is no limited, no planetary law, nor yet 

culiarly human ; it is cosmical, all-embrae- 
ing, ideal, divine. Not only is it impossible 
for man to think Beauty without simultane- 
ously thinking Deformity, and their Point of 
Indifference, Justice without Injustice and 
theirs, Unity without Multiplicity and theirs ; 
but those several theses (Beauty, Justice, 
Unity, namely) cannot be thought without 
these their antitheses, and without the 
respective middle terms of the pairs. As 
the eye of common-sense cannot have an in- 
side without an outside, nor a solar orb with- 
out a planetary orbicle (inasmuch as it ceases 
to be solar the instant it is stript of its planet), 
so the eye of reason cannot see an inside 
without seeing an outside and also their con- 
nection as the inside and the outside of one 
and the same thing, nor a sun without his 
planet and their synthesis in the solar sys- 
tem. In short, three-in-one is the law of all . 
thought and of all things. Nothing has been . 
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ereated, nothing can be thought, except upon 
the principle of three-in-one. Three-in-one 
is the deepest-lying cipher of the universe. 

It were irrelevant in the present connexion 
to enlurge on the. significance of the number 
five, or rather of five-in-one — for such is the 
true formula of all those Pythagorean figures, 
which have so pleased and tantalized the mind 
of man in every age. It was on the fifth day of 
creation that the animal kingdom proper 
made its appearance ; — but, of course, man is 
never to be included in that kingdom, seeing 
he is an animal and something more, that 
something more being his greater part. It were 
as a aap sone in fact, to class an animal 
with the vegetable world, merely because it is a 
plant and something more, as to call man an 
animal. Ile is in the kingdom, but not of it ; 
he has a sphere all to himself, constituting 
and belonging to the fifth kingdom of terres- 
trial nature. Precisely as a mineral is a 
congeries of atoms and something more, as a 
plant is a mineral and something more, and as 
an animal is a vegetable and something more, 
is man (be it repeated aloud) an animal and 
something far more — the space between him 
and the highest of the brutes being immeasura- 
bly greater than what separates the ox from his 
pasture, or the heather from the rock to 
which it clings. It was therefore on the 
Fifth day that the animal world was made 
manifest in the beginning, according to the 
Scripture. Now, there are five kinds of sensi- 
ble forms, five structures or tissues, in the 
general anatomy of the animal nature ; there 
is the amorphous, exemplified by the earthy 
nature of the bones and the fatty matters of 
the cellular substante; there is the globular 
shown in the blood, ** which is the life ;’’ the 
cellular, particularly seen in the skinny 
parts, but shed through the whole frame, 
covering, protecting, and supporting; the 
fibrous, the specific tissue of the muscular 
system, and entering into all tubular struc- 
tures ; and, fifthly, there is the cerebral, the 
proper matter of the brain and nerves, which 
no man can yet describe or qualify. There 
are likewise five organic systems in the more 
exalted ‘* moving creature that hath life ;”’ 
the stomach and its assistant chyle-elaborat- 
ing organs; the quickening and circulating 
system, namely, the heart, the lungs, and 
the vessels; the muscular and bony, or the 
locomotive apparatus ; the reproductive one ; 
and, fifthly, the nervous system — ‘‘ the be-all 
and the end-all here.’’ Then the higher ani- 
mal trunk (even such as occurs in the ceta- 
ceous sea-bgutes, or great whales of the fifth 
day), itself containing five well-marked com- 

rtments, sends out five limbs, two hind- 

egs, two fore legs or arms or wings, and one 
neck ; — fur the innocent reader must under- 
stand that these new anatomists consider the 
animal head as nothing more than the last 
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vertebra, or end-bone of the neck, developed 
to extravagance, as if it had been made of ob- 
stinate glass (like that in the well-known 
tale) and slowly expanded by some patient 
blow-pipe ; and as for the tail, it is just the 
other end of the neck, and it can be done 
without, witness Man himself. Indeed, Man 
himself is the most perfect type, by way of 
inclusion always, of the animal form ; just as 
a lion is really a more finished plant than any 
rooted palm in his jungle. It is therefore not 
out of place to take notice of his five senses, 
the five parts of which each of his legs and 
arms is composed, the five fingers of his 
hand, the five toes of his foot, and the five 
teeth in each of his four infantile jaws (those 
legs and arms of the face, the nose being the 
facial fifth or neck), not to mention any more 
of these fantastical, but obtrusive and innu- 
merable fives. In short, the prevalence of 
this number Five in the animal domain has 
impressed the more recent mind of Europe 
with its image, just as it seized the imagina- 
tion of the men of eld; and an eminent con- 
tinental naturalist founds his classification on 
the fact, taking Five as the cipher of ani- 
mated nature. 

To carry these cursory remarks about this 
number, and the fifth note of the weekly 
octave, a little farther (by way of curiosity, 
if not for much edification) it should be 
mentioned that an interesting and important 
proposition has been advanced and argued by 
Dr. Samuel Lee, the learned and authorita- 
tive Hebraist of Cambridge, which will be 
found to affect the present question in a 
touching manner.* That proposition is to 
the threefold effect ; first, that the primitive 
Sabbath of those patriarchal epochs, which 
— no = Exodus of the rising Ie- 
rew people from Egypt,.was in reality put 
back a rm by Shon, dive and in po A sg 
ration of that outcoming ; secondly, that this 
was intended to be a temporary and purely 
Jewish change, or a mere deciduous graft, 
foreordained to fall off when the fulness of 
the time should come for making the whole 
world kin by and in Jesus Christ; and, 
thirdly, that the Sunday of Christendom is 
actually the Sabbath-day of Abraham. The 
professor pleads for this view with much 
erudition, and with a great show of reason ; 
and he cites names no less redoubtable than 
Capellus, Ussher, and Gale in favor of the 

int, in whose researches the same result 

ad come out. Now there is certainly no 
doubt, but that the all-conceiving editorial 
We are competent to the criticism of any 
and everything under the sun; but I, the 
the present organ of that singular Plurality, 
know nothing of the Hebrew tongue and an- 
tiquities, and therefore refrain from venturing 


* See the Sermon named in the heading of this 
article. 
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an opinion on the truth of this most ingenious 
and fruitful speculation.* But suppose it 
to be proved (and the extra-judicial mind will 

rhaps find it difficult to -resist) then it fol- 

ows that the Saviour arose, not on the first day 

of any but the Jewish, temporary, and pur- 
posely misdated week, but on the old, new, 
and sempiternal Sabbath of the world, as our 
divine observes. 

To come down from those more solemn alti- 
tudes, and take up the numerical thread 
again: It might be charming, especially to 
such as are never afraid to inquire too curi- 
ously, to find out why Five follows Three with 
so much pertinacity everywhere ; why it lays 
hold on us every time we shake hands ; why 
it answers our eye from so many high places ; 
what its ideal significance is; what it means ; 
—in one word, what its rational ground can 
be; but Terminus forbids. It was both desir- 
able and in keeping to bring out the secret of 
the tri-unity of all things and all thoughts, at 
the beginning of this criticism, and that be- 
cause of its symbolical relation to the Divine 


‘Trinity ; but these notes and queries about 


the natural and ideal Pentad or quincunx (to 
steal an illustration from the landscape-gar- 
dener) are intended partly to deepen the sense 
of numerical periodicity in the affairs of the 
constitution of man, and partl to serve asa 
bridge from the cosmical Triad to that pecu- 
liarly human cipher, number Seven, which is 
the proper object of Christian and civilized 
solicitude in this the nineteenth century. 


According to the popular thought, finding 
its voice in poetry, the life of Man has seven 
ages. It is certain that his average won, or 
proper period, is now threescore years and 
ten, being ten times seven years; and the 
climacteric periods of his length of days in 
any case, according to broad and general 
observation, are so many multiples of the 
same number. In the language of science, 
though not that of the nursery, the time of 
infancy lasts seven years. Then the first 
teeth have come laboriously out, during the 
six years ; and had their little day of rest, in 
the seventh. Then the volume of the brain 
(not the head) is completed; at least, by the 
consent of the overwhelming majority of phys- 
iologists ; and the fact, as it stands, has been 
heaved as a conclusive battering-ram against 
phrenology, by no less great a philosopher 
than Sir William Hamilton. Yet the propo- 
sition appears to be true only ina manner ; 
and that a manner not incompatible with 
some actual or possible physiognomy of the 


* Having thus eliminated the Ego from the Nos, 
the distinction shall occasionally be kept in view 
during the progress of the present discussion, in or- 
der to save Our Majesty from the consequences of 
any opinion which may be deemed too personal and 
limited. 





head, which phrenology is or may well be- 
come. From the measurements of a more 
experienced and accurate craniometer than 
any predecessor, Mr. Straton, it comes out 
that, while the general figure and bulk of the 
brain is finished within the first seven years 
of life, yet, in a large porportion of men, the 
thing swells and fills up in a measurable 
enough degree, and in the few it actually 
grows and alters its shape, till the end of the 
forty-ninth annual revolution, a period of 
seven sevens, and the real completion of a 
man.* It is not only allowed, soon but 
strongly affirmed by this observer, that the 
expansion taking place (even in a Napoleon 
or, let it be supposed, a Shakspeare or a 
Newton) betwixt seven and forty-nine is 
small, in comparison with not only the growth 
from zero to seven, but even with what occurs 
between one end and the other of any of the 
first seven years. To continue ; — the boy or 
girl ceases, and the man or woman begins to 
appear, upon the close of the fourteenth or 
second seventh year. Adolescence is done by 
the end of twenty-one, the third seventh ; 
manhood and womanhood are brought to per- 
fection (as such) by the twenty-eighth or 
fourth seventh year; and so forth : — but it is 
always to be understood that these periods and 
figures are deduced from a_ generalization 
taken, not only from all climates, but also 
from both sexes ; for if woman is earlier, man 
is later, and the balance must be struck 
between them for undivided humanity. If 
the hand is analyzed, you have seven pieces 
—five fingers, metacarpus, and carpus; the 
foot — five toes, tarsus, and metatarsus : and 
when the arm is examined more curiously, 
than in that first glance which divides it into 
five, it yields you seven parts —the shoulder- 
blade and collar-bone (composing the shoul- 
der), the humerus, the ulna or ell-long bone. 
of the forearm, the fibula or brooch-pin bone 
of the same (and the reason these are counted 
two is obvious — the latter is planetary to the 
former, it revolves round it, it has a purpose 
of its own, it and its muscular system turn 
the wrist on the ell-bone, which alone is the 
true forearm), the carpal system or wrist, the 
metacarpal or palm, and, seventhly, the 
digital one or bunch of fingers. In short, 
just as the first look at man divides him into 
threes, and the second into fives, he falls into 
sevens at the third analysis; and pages 
might be filled with its results, but it is better 
to refrain from anatomical detail. It has to 
be observed, however, that the pious mediz- 
val transcendalists were so pungently im- 
pressed by the sevensomeness of the micro- 
cosm, as they denominated man, that, having 
descried seven planets, they thought there 


* Researches in Cerebral Development, &c. By 
James Straton. London, 1851. 
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could not possibly be any more, and therefore 
they made no more discoveries in that direc- 
tion. They did the very same by their seven 
we metals: and they associated these bright 

ies, both in name and in the idea of mys- 
tical correspondence, with the days of the 
week and the planets, gold with Sunday and 
the Sun (for Sol was dethroned in the days of 
the Ptolemaic Astronomy, and degraded to 
the planetary estate), silver with Monday 
and the moon; and so forth throughout the 
triple series. One can only say that the new 
Astronomy and Chemistry have exploded all 
this cunningly devised superstructure ; but 
the number of the planets is not yet deter- 
mined, far less that of the metals, and therefore 
there is no saying what multiples of seven 
may come out in the long run, It is just 
possible, then, that the antique planetary and 
metallic Seven may turn out to be something 
more than fantastical jargon : — although it is 
certainly impossible not to laugh at the con- 
ceit of one of the latest ornaments of those 
eld schools, who argued, against the earlier 
Copernicans, that it is beyond Omnipotence 
there should be more than seven planets, 
because there are only seven metals, and only 
seven holes in the head — two eyes, two ears, 
two nostrils, and one mouth ! 

The majority of our readers, and all our 
eritics (since even critics and critics’ critics 
have critics, like the dogs’ man’s man’s man 
of my Lord Harkaway’s kennel) will think 
this all moonshine ; yet your positive, scepti- 
eal, and contemptuous Modern Science is not, 
dares not, and cannot be ashamed of Seven; 
for moonshine itself is a web of seven-twisted 
thread, and the moon (that Penelope, who 
weaves the ever-vanishing fabric) goes on her 
way, and docs all her stints of work, to the 
music of the same homely number, whereby 
the very sea, ‘‘ and the dead that are in it,” 
are rocked in their great cradle to the sclf- 
same tune. No sooner is a pencil of light 
made to pass through a prism, than it blabs 
its secret, and shows itself seven-twined and 
beautiful. It is to no purpose that the more 
refining optician avers, that there are only 
three primary colors. Possibly, nay cer- 
tainly, there are; but there are seven colors 
of the rainbow, for all that. It is here as 
elsewhere, in fact ; for the first analysis gives 
three, the second five, and the third seven; 
the first, third, and fifth constituting the 
natural chord of this painted scale. Ever 
since God did set his bow in the cloud, that 
rested on the mountains of Ararat, over 
against Noah and his household, on the ocea- 
sion of that first family-worship after the 
flood, the children of Light have been saying, 
We too are Seven, with speechful look, if not 
with still small voice. But if the eye is 
silent, the ear is not deaf to the seven-toned 
rhythm of the universe, nor the mouth dumb 
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to give it echo, nor yet the fingers without 
skill to fetch its antitype out of reeds and 
pipes and strings. Music, that catholic and 
published tongue, that speech of cherubim and 
seraphim, that poetry taken wing, that science 
passed into ecstasy, that transfigaration of the 
common state of man (whether in the body, 
or out of the body, one cannot tell) is also a 
system of sevens. Enough, in short, might 
be advanced to show that anatomy, phys- 
iology, optics, astronomy, and the science of 
music {which are surely not superstitious, nor 
mystical, nor transcendental, nor credulous of 
ancient authority) are all familiar with ‘‘ the 
peculiarly human number Seven,” as we have 
ventured to define it ;—and that not only be- 
cause the body of man (that organization and 
summary of the known powers of nature) is 
figured all over, without and within, with 
Seven, but also because his thought has 
(sometimes instinctively, sometimes ration- 
ally, sometimes in superstition) embraced and 
sanctified it in all ages and lands, and like- 
wise because it is the astronomical ratio of 
the sub-system to which his world belongs, 
namely, that of the earth-and-moon. It is a 
number which his spirit knows, which his 
soul loves, which his body like an illuminated 
missal shows forth; and it is the very num- 
ber of his house in the heavens ; an irresisti- 
ble fact, which carries the mind right into the 
heart of the proper topic of this various, bus 
not unproportioned, dissertation. 

It is certain that the division of man’s time 
into octaves, that is, into weeks of seven days 
each (the octave of one, being the first of the 
next week) is coéxtensive with history and 
tradition, and also coéxtensive with the 
world, except in those places where feeble 
races have gone prematurely down into 
dotage; and such division has always beon 
associated with the more or less serious con- 
secration of one day, in the seven, as peculiar 
and supreme. Secular historians have never 
been slow to admit the fact; the fathers of 
the church were forward to proclaim it; and 
modern divines have not neglected to keep i 
forward, The day distinguished as festival, 
holiday, or high day of some sort, has invari- 
ably been that of the sun, the symbol of the 
creative energy of the invisible Godhead; or 
at least the same day, with a corresponding 
name and significance. In truth, Dupuis, in 
his famous Origine de tous les Cultes (which 
emg an infamously shallow theory of 
human worship, however) insisted that the 
system of chronology, the mythologies of 

gypt, India, old Greece, and even the my- 
thology (as he considered it) of Christendom, 
have all sprung out of an elaborate scheme of 
Sun-worship and its Sundays; and the book 
is so full of curious and important things, 
that the student of these matters might well 
study it with advantage, appropriate its 
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treasures, and then laugh at its presumption 
in trying to explain a deeper phenomenon by 
means of one lying nearer the surface—as if a 

at brass handle could unlock the gates of 

t. Paul’s in London city without a key! 
When the sevensome analysis of Time began, 
history cannot tell, inductive science cannot 
find out, and no conjectural Dupuis or Volney 
of them all can divine. Not only as a writer 
in a Christian Review ; nor yet as one who 
makes bold to ‘‘ claim the honorable style of 
a Christian,” after the manner of Sir Thomas 
Browne in his preamble to his account of the 
Religion of a Physician; but also as_ the 
humblest of the parr of an older philoso- 
phy, drawn from profounder sources than 
that of Heivetius and the Encyclopedia, I 
have not a doubt upon the point. I believe 
that man knew this, and many a far deeper 
secret, in Paradise, during the true pre-his- 
toric epoch of human story ;* and that, after 
the fall from the intuitive and holy life of 
Eden, these things could not be forgotten ina 
day. Such is the idea set forth in the open- 
ing of the Book of Genesis ; and since it is 
impossible to argue so great a proposition 
within these limits, it is better just to alight 
ut once on the plain fact, be its interpretation 
what it may, that the oldest written record in 
the world not only claims a pre-historic and 
all-conceiving epoch or angelic infancy for the 
life of humanity, but at once announces the 
measure of earthly time by Seven, and that 
from the divine side of the thing. Before 
going a step farther then, let us look into this 
miraculous account of the creation. It is a 
strange story, and every well-bred child in 
Christendom knows it by heart; but few 
bearded men can agree about it, although no 
one is willing to give it up, it is so strange 
and true. 

Ix THE BEGINNING (how high and awful an 
archway into the scene!)—IN THE BEGINNING 
Gop (not found out by arguments of design, 
nor deduced from first principles, but known 
without a doubt, as the father is known to his 
children) CREATED THE HEAVEN AND THE 
Bart. In the beginning (wherein was the 
Word) the city of God had been founded ; the 
solar system and our world had been set in 
motion; but ‘‘ the earth was without form, 
and void ; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep,’’ which covered it round. But 
‘* the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters”’ once more ; and then began that prep- 
aration of the world for the inhabitation of 
man, which is commonly called the Creation ; 
but, in reality, the earth had been made un- 
known zons before, even ‘‘ in the beginning.”’ 

I. For unknown zxons the sun had been 


* Truly pre-historic, because not progressive, being 
full. History wants struggle, development, rise, 
advancement, as its objects. A narrative of innocent 
days among the perfect is not History. 





standing in the midst of his planets and their 
satellites, but no ray of light had yet reached 
the face of our deep, either because the sun 
had not yet grown luminous, or more likely be- 
cause the vaporous darkness, that brooded over 
our waters, was still too thick. But at last 
it came, though not in sudden and full enough 
blaze to show the figures of either sun or 
moon ; and a sunless gray morning arose 
upon the earth, to be followed by a moonless 
evening ; for ‘‘ God divided the light from the 
darkness ;”” and ‘‘ the morning and the even- 
ing,”’ namely, the day and the night, ‘* were 
the first day ;’’ the day of the coming of 
light, therefore of necessity the first; the day 
of the first glad tidings of the sun; the Sun- 
day of the awakening week of time. 

AL Under the impulse of this new-come 
accession of muffled solar radiance, the waters 
divided ; part arose, namely, the horrid mist, 
and fashioned itself into a spheral and an- 
broken cloud; part remained below, as it 
was, namely, the liquid element; and the 
atmospheric or skyey firmament stood be- 
tween them. The day and night of this 
world-wide sublimation ‘ were the second 
day.’ One might well conjecture that the 
air was so far cleared in the course of the 
day-time of this day, that even the reflected 
light of the moon might penetrate, though 
still too faintly to reveal her form; and in 
that most impossible case, it has been ap- 
propriately invested with the name of Mon- 


day. 

Tit. The next process was the standing out 
of the dry land or earth, and the gathering 
of the water into seas; followed by the 
springing of ** tender grass,’’ or those seedless 
plants called acotyledons; of * the herb 
yielding seed,”’ or the monocotyledons ; and 
of ‘* the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself, upon the earth,’’ the 
crowning class or dicotyledons, capable of 

ropagation by grafts and cuts, their seed 

ing in Guaation upon the earth. This 
was the third epoch ; that of the coming forth 
of continents and islands, and their getting 
covered with the three kinds of plant, in their 
right order of succession ; first, with stony 
lichens, muddy funguses, tender mosses, ferns, 
and the like; then, with reeds, grasses, 
alms, and all manner of herbs yielding seed, 
bat whose seed is not in themselves; and, 
thirdly, with the completed vegetable, whose 
British type is the oak with its acorns. This 
is the Tuesday of our week; the day of the 
manifestation of vegetable organization and 
irritability, call it Life who will; sacred in 
that Scandinavian form of the old Pagan my- 
thology, which cannot but be dear to the 
imagination of men who use the English 
——. to Tyr or Tuesco, the god of battle or 
conflict, the divine symbol of effort yet in 
process. 
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IV. While vegetation ran riot over the 
dripping earth (and that under a leaden sky, 
still unbroken by a streak of blue, or even 
traversed by a blood-red beamless orb) nature 
could not unfold her ulterior resources; but 
that vast exuberance of every kind of plant 
swiftly appropriated and solidified enormous 
volumes of the atmospheric moisture; and it 
is just possible that they also sucked in and 
assimilated opaque vapors or gases now not 
known so as to clear the way for the true 
arising of the sun on the morning of the 
fourth day, to be duly followed in the evening 
by the apparition of the moon and stars ; the 
irradiations of the solar heat, as well as 
other obvious powers, having meanwhile been 
working towards the same magnificent result. 
Such was the splendid work of the palaeonto- 
logical Wednesday; now symbolized and 
known to us as the day of Woden, the Valorous 
Person of the multipersonal godhead of our 
Norse forefathers, corresponding with the 
Hercules of the Egyptian-Greek theosophy. 
Hercules, going through his twelve labors, 
was the sun, going through the signs of the 
Zodiac ; so that our familiar name is a good 
one for this the day of the sun, moon, and 
stars. 

V. The Thursday or fifth of this marvellous 
octave was made memorable by a new and 
strange display of creative power, more than 
worthy of our ancestral conception of Thor the 
Thunderer, or god of sheer might. It was 
then that animal life began to appear. The 
waters brought forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life or soul, and that up to 
the level of the great whales of those pre- 
adamic seas: while every winged fowl, also, 
was let fly above the earth in the open firma- 
ment of heaven. The cetacea or water-mam- 
mals (quadruple-hearted, lungsed, red-blooded, 
viviparous, breasted creatures) were the high- 
est manifestations of this amazing period ; and 
they belong to the noblest class of all, even 
that in which the animal body of Man him- 
self is included. It is a touching thing, in 
the Mosaic narrative, that God is not repre- 
sented as having even ‘‘seen that it was 
good,’’ when he had said, ‘ Let there be light, 
and there was light;’ nor yet on the con- 
summation of the purely separative work of 
second causes, which occurred during the 
second day: but when the Earth burst into 
unrestrainable vegetation, during the progress 
of the Tuesday or third age, ‘‘ God saw that 
it was good;’’ and likewise, when the Sun 
had flashed for the first time upon the forest- 
green and ocean-blue of the world, and the 
moon had reéchoed the Memnon-tone of his 
ray in the “a and the stars had joined 
the chorus at night, again ‘* God saw that it 
was good.’’ But now living things sported 
in the waters and in the open firmament ; 
happy creatures, akin to Man, and therefore 
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nearer to the Creator himself: and so, it is 
written in the Scripture for us to read, ** God 
blessed them.” 

VI. Next came the grand day of*work. In 
the morning, the animal kingdom was carried 
to completion ; the unapparent Maker seeing 
it to be good. But all those fish of the sea, 
and fowl of the air, and cattle upon the dry 
ground, and even all the creeping things that 
creep upon the earth, were unfinished till the 
coming of a greater than they. No order of 
things is complete till it have passed into 
union with a higher, any more than the 
seventh sound of an octave 1s complete till the 
eighth or first of a higher scale -_ struck, 
The atomic order is incomplete until embodied 
in the mineral, the mineral till taken up into 
the vegetable, the vegetable till lifted into the 
animal ; and therefore all those goodly figures 
that rested in the coverts, and leaped upon 
the plains and mountain-sides of the fore- 
world, were but an uncrowned rabble (not 
even definable as the animal kingdom) until 
their nature should have passed into incor- 
poration and unity with a nobler, that is to 
say, until the coming of their Lord. ‘+ So God 
created man in his own image: in the image 
of God created he him; male and female 
created he them. And. God blessed them : 
and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it ; 
. . . . And God saw everything that he had 


made, and, behold, it was very good. And 
the evening and the morning were the sixth 


day.’’ It is almost frivolous, after so sublime 
a quotation as this, to remark that the prime 
feature of the day, in so far as man and woman 
are concerned, is the divine command to be 
fruitful, or the extension ofthe law of animal 
propagation to man, notwithstanding that he 
is infinitely more than an animal (precisely 
as an animal is much more than a plant), 
having been made in the image of God. It 
is doubtless on that account that the day of 
our week, corresponding with this creative 
sixth, is dedicated to Frigga or Freya, the 
Scandinavian Venus, or goddess of love and 
generation. Be that as it may, certainly 
every Friday of the year, but Good Friday 
above all, must be dear to the Christian who 
is not overmuch afraid of the formalism of 
days and years, when he bethinks himself of 
the Crucifixion of his God manifest in Flesh, 
and of the mother who stood near the cruss :— 


Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lachrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius. 


VII. On the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made: not that the al- 
mighty will ever cease from working, since 
the sustaining of the universe is a standing 
and sesputenl talvadts ; but that this particu- 
lar series of operations, namely, what geolo- 
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gists call the paleontology of the world, or 
the preparation of its surface for the appearing 
of Man in the image of God, was done. That 
which the penman of this wondrous scroll set 
himself to describe was finished. The house 
was thoroughly furnished unto every good and 
perfect work, the man and his mate had come, 
and it now behoved their life to begin. ‘ And 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it ; 
because that in it he had rested from all his 
work which God created and made.” How 
daring a poetic license, yet what a touch of 
nature, to speak of our never-weary God rest- 
ing, when the morning of the seventh terres- 
trial xeon had arisen on the darling, for whom 
his Fatherhood had been creating and making 
during the six week-days of the world! What 
a sweet and altogether human, yet godlike 
thought, to bless the day as though it were a 
living thing—for no blessing was pronounced 
by the Word upon the dayspring from on 
high, nor on the dividing waters, nor on the 
seas and the earth with its leafy cover, nor 
yet on the sun and moon, but only upon the 
animal kingdom and its King! ‘‘ And God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it.”’ 
Such is the genesis of the present order of 
things in the world ; told from the divine side 
of the phenomenon ;—for it was the manner 
of patriarchal thought, not to look into nature 
for the godhead, but to behold both nature and 
man in God. Such was the Mosaic Cosmog- 
ony, or Moses’ express idea of how this planet 
was got in readiness, and brought to the con- 
dition in which it now continues for a time. 
Next to its surpassing beauty is its philosoph- 
ical accuracy, and next to that is its geological 
truth for our especial wonder ; its sublimit 
heing a thing apart, and yet arising out of all 
those particulars of its literary character. 
Yet it was not written as a poem to delight 
the world ; it was not elaborated as a specu- 
lation on the ideal triad ; and still less was it 


- raised on the basis of observation among 


stratums and ignigenous rocks. On the one 
hand, it was not a logical deduction ; on the 
other, not a geological, botanical, zoological 
induction of multitudinous instances. Above 
all, the day of the victorious observation of 
nature had not even dawned. Roger and 
Francis Bacon were yet afar off, the predes- 
tined sons of a new dispensation, which was 
not to begin till that of Moses and the prophets 
should be ended; Hutton and Werner were 
invisible in the distance, athwart a long and 
dreary Middle Age of Christian time; our 
geologists could not possibly have existed in 
any other age than this, for the growings of 
science are according to law, and the prelim- 
inary sciences were not ready for the success 
of their labors till the approach of the current 
century. Yet the narrative in Genesis, though 
making many exquisite distinctions, does not 
violate the ideas of causation, of classification, 








and of geological series, brought out by the 
very latest science, in asingle instance. That 
narrative must, therefore, have been written 
down from the traditions of the unfallen, all- 
naming state of man or its reminiscences ; or 
else from direct insight, that is, from imme- 
diate beholding of the idea and the law ; und 
that is, in either case, from inspiration, me- 
diate or else undiminished by the traditionary 
medium, Adamic or Mosaic. 

It must already be evident, from some of 
the phrases used above, that we follow those 
new and doubly protestant divines who confess 
themselves compelled, by the great results of 
geology, to acknowledge the —_ of this 
miraculous writing to be the symbolical repre- 
sentatives of mighty ages ; and it therefore 
appears to us that we are now in the morning 
of the seventh day, the Sabaoth of the Lord, 
the day of the life of man, but not determined 
or constituted a day (philosophically speaking) 
until the sounding of its octave, that 1s to say, 
till the arising of an eighth morning, the first 
of a second week and higher scale of things ; 
wherefore we do and must look for a new 
heavens and a new earth. These things we 
hold, without the discomfort of a doubt, but 
likewise with perfect respect for those who 
cherish the old opinion. It is not necessary 
to go with us in this, in order to accompany 
us with cordiality in our further argument. 
It is only desirable to admit that it is a ques- 
tionable point, which faith and science may 
settle betwixt them some other day; and 
surely, when one considers the laboriousness 
and the rigor of geology, the thing deserves 
the compliment of an honest pause. Let the 
mere English reader of the Bible also remem- 
ber that he is reading a translation from an 
antique, oriental tongue, into a modern, west- 
ern, and quite unrelated language. 

But aside from all this there still remains a 
fact of immense importance in favor of our 
view ; and that fact consists in the difference 
between the spiritual and intellectual attitudes 
of the writer and intended first readers of 
Genesis, on one hand, and of us peeping 
literal quidnuncs, English and Scottish, in the 
last three centuries of Christianity after a 
thousand years of popish corruption. The 
difference between the psychological attitudes 
of Moses and the like of Liebig or Murchison, 
to speak the truth, is almost as great as if the 
former had stood on his feet like a man, with 
his eye heavenward, and the latter had learned 
to stand and run about on his hands, with vast 
agility and the advantage of finding out a 
thousand terrestrial secrets, counterbalanced 
by the costly damage of only mame 
if not forgetting, instead of ever anew behol 
ing things celestial. The patriarchal and pro- 
phetic spirit not only saw everything in God, 
as has already been remarked, the pious 
modern soul (even Shakspeare himself) rather . 
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striving to see God in everything ; but its 


vision, when philosophical, was all for things | T 


in the idea, not in the concrete instance, the 
very reverse being the protestant English turn 
of mind. They were imaginative and poetic ; 
we are the lovers of matter-of-fact, and the 
conquerors of common nature. Their spirit 
of inquiry took the way towards philosophy ; 
ours has cut itself a road into inductive 
science. They were born-idealists ; we are 
sensationists born and bred, the seekers and 
the finders of whole treasuries of natural fact. 
Above all, it was their way to be continually 
putting the idea into some suitable symbol ; 
it is ours to consider everything as the symbol 
of some idea or law, and to be forever hunting 
it up. Their whole manner of speech was 
symbolical and round; ours is literal, and 
deals in strait lines. Noticing, then, their 
characteristic, and following the bent of our 
own, the very first question it becomes us to 
ask in the present instance is, What is the 
idea put by that true Seer into this symbol of 
these seven days, and what was a cosmical 
day tohim! Thus interrogated, Science, the 
seeker of ideas and the discoverer of laws, 
answers with modest decision, One of our 
geological Epochas; adding with astonish- 
ment, In other particulars the Scripture is a 
marvel, fur we have found it all out again in 
our own way ! 


In conclusion of this short discussion of a 
long question, it must not be forgotten that 
those to whom the book of Genesis was and 
is addressed (exceptions going for nothing in 
history) could not have understood, and can- 


not understand, a discourse on geology. A 
geogenetic era would have been, to the Jews 
a stumbling-block, to the Greeks foolishness ; 
and, in brief, it would have been a senseless 
sound in all Hebrew and Christian ears, 
until these present days; nay, to the over- 
whelming majority even now, and for many a 
long age to come. The Bible was not written 
for us overwise and ridiculously few ex- 
ceptionals, but for the whole world, bond and 
free; and even more especially for the poor 
and otherwise unlettered. And as for the 
knowing and critical favorites of science, in 
the mean time, we have endeavored (though 
only by a hint) to show them how easi 

their geology may be taken in, assimilated, 
and glorified by their faith ; and, if the time 
ever come when sanitary amelioration, social 
reform, improved policy, ecclesiasticai ref- 
ormation, theology made free by obedience, 
secular and religious education, and what- 
soover other good spirit is in the world, shall 
have not only brought out the life of God in 
the soul of every son of man upon the earth, 
but also made all men familiar with the rich 
results of science—why, then, the whole world 
shall easily comprehend how a genetic Day 
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is only the Mosaic symbol for a geognostie 
ime. 

Then it is simply impossible that a nobler 
or a homelier, (nay, or another!) symbolical 
expression for the idea intended could have 
been found or invented. The sevensomencss 
of the luminous or of the musical octave,* for 
example, is of another species ; and, in fact, 
the only Seven in man’s common world of 
sense, which has to do with time, is that of 
the division of the lunar month by two, as 
measured by the waxing and the waning of 
the moon, and then by two again, giving her 
quarters. This is the only symbol in the 
world for the idea; for a symbol must par- 
take of the very nature of what is symbolized, 
as the etymology of the word plainly bears 
upon it yet. In truth, it is the characteris 
tic of the greater Scripture symbols that they 
are the very symbols wanted, and the only 
symbols to be found. They are not arbitrary, 
not fanciful, not capricious; they are accord- 
ing to law. Hence the significance of the 
days of the succeeding weeks of the moon, 
and the sanctity of the sevenths, to Moses 
and his people, and to all such as have drunk 
into their spirit, Jew or Gentile ; and, what 
is far more astonishing, hence their sacred- 
ness in the eye of almost every Pagan my- 
thology! No wonder, then, that we find sv 
many indications that the Patriarchs, rich 
with the remainders of the lore of Paradise, 
ended and rested from the work which they 
had done during the six creating and work- 
ing days of their week, and blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it—or set is 
weekly apart. But it was on Moses that the 
idea of this symbolical (if not literal) 
seventh, considered as a day of cessation from 
creating and making, seized with such divine 
force as eventually to move the greater part 
of the whole world to the thought. By him 
at length the blessed law of the Sabbath was 
formally announced, cut into stone, and pub- 
lished to the hosts of Israel at the foot of 
Mount Sinai; and thence it has already 
spread over Christendom, and all Moslem 
too; being sure to reach the uttermost parts 
of the earth in the long run. Remewser Tum 
SABBATH-DAY, TO KEEP IT HOLY. 

Jesus of Nazareth, that greater than Mo- 
ses, did not come to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it. He never abolished this patriarchal 
and Mosaic institution. On the contrary, 
the Church of Christ, though not founded on 
this rock, has been built, not in a little 
proportion, with stones fetched from no other 

uarry. It never appears that the early 
leat Christians (whether at Jerusalem, 


* An exposition of the part that Number Seven 
plays in Music has unfortunately to be suppressed 
for sheer want of space. The musical reader will be 
able to supply the want perhaps. 
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about the towns and country-sides of Judea, 
or in foreign parts) forgot the Sabbath-day 
of their countrymen, while they did not for- 
sake the assembling of themselves together on 
the Sunday or first day of the succeeding 
week, as the day of their Lord and Master’s 
arising. The —— of fidelity to the old 
ways, of loyalty to Moses and the prophets, 
of the tenderest patriotism in unison with 
charitics so wide as to overflow the earth, 
shown by Jesus himself, might almost make 
one sure that they did not. Certainly the 
tenor of Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews, and 
indeed of all the Pauline writings, was 
= any such self-assertion and insolence, 
if not impiety, as so divisive a course would 
have thrust upon the angry eye of those who 
did not believe their report ; —and assuredly 
—_ would not be the worse of a true 
and whole Day of Rest and Old-Testament 
reading, followed by ever so partial and 
broken a day of New-Testament exercises. 
At the same time, the apostle of the other 
nations of the world always sternly insisted 
on the Jewish tests not being forced upon 
them ; and a noble piece of charity and wis- 
doin it was. They were to remain free, not 
only of all other particulars of the Mosaic 
ceremonial, but also of the particular day 
appointed by that authoritative lawgiver as 

xe Seventh;—and the particularity of 
the days elected, it must fe evident, was 
the only thing that was purely ceremo- 
nial in the Fourth Commandment. It was 
therefore among those foreign converts, first 
called Christians at Antioch, that the conse- 
eration of the Christian, not Sabaoth or rest, 
but Sabbath-day arose. Like all the disci- 
ples, Jew as well as Gentile, they came to- 
gether on their Lord’s day (not having 
rested the day before, however, like their 
Hiebrew brethren); but that very day was 
the Sunday of their heathen neighbors and 
respective yen and patriotism gladly 
united with expediency in making it at once 
their Lord’s day and their Sabbath. » Wher- 
ever Christianity appeared and triumphed 
and grew strong, accordingly, there the Day 
of the Sun became transformed, yea, trans- 
figured into the Christian Sabbath-day ; and, 
if our Cambridge Hebraist and his divines be 
right in their computation, that the Sabbath 
of the patriarchal dispensation was on one 
and the same day with the wild Solar holiday 
of all pagan times (the latter having, in 
reality, descended and degenerated from the 
former) then the restoration of the heaven- 
descended resting-day of Paradise, of Enoch, 
and of Abraham, was as beautiful as it was 
natural and easy. On the other hand, if this 
speculation be but a chapel in the air, and 
if the authority of the Church is to be ig- 
nored altogether by Protestants, there is no 
matter; because opportunity and common 





expediency are surely argument enough for so 
ceremonial a change as the mere day of the 
week for the observance of the rest and holy 
convocation of the Jewish Sabbath. That 
primitive church, in fact, was shut up to the 
adoption of the Sunday — until it became es- 
tablished and supreme, when it was too late 
to make another alteration ; and it was no 
irreverent nor undelightful thing to adopt it, 
inasmuch as the first day of the week was 
their own high-day at any rate ; so that their 
compliance and civility were rewarded by the 
redoubled sanctity of their quiet festival. 
Perhaps the Patriarchal and Hebrew Sabbath 
needed this added charm to draw all the 
manifold nationalities, idiosyncrasies of race, 
and climatic temperaments of the vast and 
various heathen-world, to the love and obedi- 
ence of it; and certainly the time-honored 
Sunday of our own forefathers is as good a 
Sabbath, just as it is as good a Seventh, as 
any other. Nor is it an easy thing to choose 
exclusively betwixt the two venerable names ; 
for, while Sapparu is laden with the sweetest 
ideas of peace and repose and antiquity older 
than antiquity, Sunpay is doubly glorious, in- 
asmuch as it speaks of the arising of the Sun 
of Righteousness as well as of the Sun of com- 
mon Fight. Both these arisings were the be- 
ginnings of new divine epochs ; both the open- 
ings of new creations ; and they were both 
veiled, though effective, and hasting duly to 
be altogether revealed on the fourth days of 
Time. The latter was natural and symboli- 
eal; the former is spiritual and real ; but the 
imagination marries and makes them one, 
and the new name of their union is Sunday ; 
as dear to the conquering heart of England, 
as is its Sabbath-day to Scottish constancy and 
awe. 

Thus, then, we stand before the patent and 
unavoidable, and really most curious fact, 
that at least all Christendom has for hundreds 
of years ended its work on the seventh day, 
and rested on the seventh day from its oa. 
and blessed the seventh day, and sanctified 
it! Come it whence and how it may, that is 
the fact; and this were the proper place to 
inquire whether anything can be said con- 
cerning the rational ground, on which this 
institution of an ever-recurring day of rest 
has been erected, before going into the actual 
position of the institution, and state of the 
Sabbath-question, in our own age and country. 
If this question were to be answered in full, 
the reasonableness of the Biblical day of rest 
would be expounded as threefold. Its natural 
or scientific, its ideal or philosophical, its 
spiritual or religious reasonableness, in the 
strongest sense of that term, would be dis- 
cussed in succession and together; but it 
would be ridiculous to try the reaping of so 
broad and thick (and also so white) a harvest 
within the time of a Quarterly reviewer. As 
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to the last of these heads, indeed, it is better 
to keep away from it altogether, than not to 
express one’s whole mind in a roomy and 
leisurely manner; the religious part of the 
subject having been sorely vexed, almost ever 
since,the Reformation. The Roman Catholics 
find this element in the authority of the 
Church: The Grecians and the majority of 
Protestants, in the authority of Moses in the 
moral law; and a large minority of Protes- 
tants, in the authority of Christian expediency 
and experience : — not to divide divided Chris- 
tendom too much at present. For ourselves 
we cannot but think that the Fourth Com- 
mandment as standing in the moral law of 
an inspired lawgiver Tike Moses, the lifelong 
practice of the Church, and that Church’s ex- 
perimental knowledge of the benefits of com- 
pliance with the Mosaic idea and of nay 
up the old day, make a threefold cord, to gi 
the week withal, which shall never be easily 
broken ; but we also profess it oar opinion, 
that all the three strands are necessary to its 
integrity, and that on account of the change 
from Saturday to Sunday. Such, in brief, is 
wel nearly our notion of the Christian-re- 
igious reasonableness of this service ; and it 
is obvious that the natural-religious reason of 
its fitness, from the nature of the case, must 
spring out of the stem of philosophy and 
science, tree and bark, like a fruit : —else it 
is non-extant altogether. The ideal, philo- 
sophical, or truly rational ground of the ne- 
cessity of every seventh day being given to 
waking rest, in addition to the nightly sleep 
of every whole day, has never been opened up 
and demonstrated ; and our own demonstra- 
tion is too little elaborated, and therefore too 
long, for insertion here. ‘The topic is merely 
mentioned in this connexion, partly to stimu- 
late this high kind of investigation by the hint 
of deep-lying treasures, and partly to sound a 
note of defiance against all should-be philo- 
sophical sneerers at our hebdomadal pause. 
‘he natural or scientific argument (for ar- 
gument it is, and nothing more) is greatly 
more accessible ; and it has very often been 
drawn upon, though ¥ no means exhausted 
at any of its streams, Like the argument of 
design, and all purely scientific arguments, it 
goes up from the facts to the conclusion of the 
case, not down from principles to details. 
Like those arguments it is cumulative and a 
thing of increasing probability, not direct and 
matter of demonstration. The greater the 
numerical and qualitative strength of the 
probability, the nearer to the nature of cer- 
tainty ; until the amount of probability be- 
come so large as to be tantamount to demon- 
stration. ‘The Copernican astronomy, even as 
it stands now, is raised on an immeasurable 
mountainous foundation of mere probability ; 
not on logical demonstration, but only on so 
huge a sum of probability as is, what Kant 
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denominates, an analogon of demonstration ; 
and therefore we refuse to deal with a person 
who will not acknowledge it, as being an un- 
reasonable fellow. Such precisely is the kind 
of service which science may one day be able 
to render to the cause of the weekly Sabbath, 
and that in full measure, heaped and running 
over; yet hitherto this great power has con- 
tributed only a few half-hewn and unplaced 
stones to the work. Unlike the religious and 
philosophical processes, this of science is a 
cumulative task, now fairly begun, necessarily 
slow, always to be going on; and every pass- 
ing laborer may do his share of it, as he 
passes ;—until some master-builder and his 
workmen take it all upon themselves, as in 
other departments. Revelation is like a com- 
ing of light ; philosophical demonstration at 
least goes in a straight line; but the path of 
science, with its observations and inductions, 
is devious and very slow ; and we have noth- 
ing better than a handful of uncut pebbles, 
fetched from no foreign brook, for our present 
offering. 

I. The multifarious sevensomeness that is 
so striking in the bodily life of man and in his 
immediate world, as has been shown above, 
should come in here as the van of the argu- 
ment a posteriori; but it is needless to repeat 
the illustrations. Nor must too much weight 
be laid upon them. Taken altogether, and in- 
creased by as many more instances as science 
may know, they do no more than furnish a 
broad and reiterated hint, to the effect that 
the periodicity of seven is deeply natural 
to the movements of the human being. This 
pointed indication is only a preliminary busi- 
ness, though a thing that may well mean more 
than meets the eye; but it has no scientific 
(that is, intelligible) connection with the last 
or first day of the hebdomadal seven being 
spent inrest. All that science has yet done 
in this direction is probably summed up in 
the evidence of physiology and physicians, 
averring that the powers of the body need re- 
pose ; that the bow of vitality must be unbent 
every now and then, if it is to keep its spring ; 
that in these days of overtension during the 
six days the rest of the seventh has grown 
indispensable, in addition to the successive 
nights ; and so forth. Now all this is unde- 
niable, and the materialist will perhaps be the 
foremost to urge it home in his own way ; but 
it is general, and cannot possibly condescend 
upon the proportion of time necessary or de- 
sirable for the kind of Sabbath it inoulcates. 
When coupled with the Christian reason for 
the weekly rest, indeed, it is of much value ; 
and it has been put before a parliamentary 
committee in that connexion. But when 
this general opinion of science, regarding the 
want of a daytime of rest now and then, is 
ingenuously viewed with the medium of the 
unfailing tendency to periodicity in the Con- 
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stitution of man, the presumption is strong 
that such daytime should recur at regular 
intervals; and then that particular seven- 
someness in human affairs, which has just 
been animadverted on, puts in its claim for 
the hebdomadal period as being at least pecu- 
liarly human, if not the best for the purpose. 
At all events, the combination of these three 
scientific considerations must be held to con- 
stitute a powerful moving barrier against all 
would-be rational encroachments on our 
sacred institute, not easily resistible when ag- 
gressive and not to be broken down when 
honorably assailed. 
if. It has already been suggested that, when 
anything has to be said by science concern- 
ing man, it is man in the genus, or rather 
kingdom, not in the individual, the city, the 
nation, or the race: a broad average must be 
struck of the ways of man in all times, climes, 
and other circumstances. This cannot be 
done to perfection by the limited survey of 
fallen, and still growing and therefore Sd 
like, humanity as it now is; but a nearer 
approximation must be always being aimed at 
in researches of this sort. It is accordingly 
impossible to tell with accuracy, by induction, 
how many of the twenty-four hours should be 
spent in the state of rest by the normal or 
ideal man ; nor yet how many have been and 
are passed in. rest by the average or actual 
men of history. We say Rest advisedly, for 
this period needs not be altogether spent in 
sleep or the completed trance of animal re- 
, any more than the waking period ever 
1s passed in absolute wakefulness and erection 
of the whole being: neither any more, nor 
any less; and this observation is important 
in the sequel. But it has here to be observed 
that the all-pervading law of dualism, which 
has been explained already, at once insinuates 
the hint that twelve hours are for work and 
twelve for rest, say rather, twelve for activity 
and the same for repose, for, of course, many 
modes of activity are neither creating nor 
making. Action and reiiction are equal, ex- 
cept when free-will disturbs the balance. It 
is only in man and by him, that the law of 
equilibrium is broken. He is the sole sad 
occasion of either scale ever kicking the beam. 
Now, that in the present age, with his over- 
late and over-early hours; his coffees, teas, 
tobaccos, hops, alcohols, and opiums; his 
riotous eating of flesh on one side, and living 
on husks on the other; his frivolities and his 
tvils ; his unresting competitions, of the field, 
the workshop, the market, the theatre, the 
college, the forum, the church, the state, and 
even the drawing-room; his ambitions and 
fears; his grandiose anxieties and lowlived 
cares ; in one word, that now, with his legion 
of follies and sins, not uncompanioned by 
noble though exaggerated aims, man does not 
(or cannot) allow himself daily rest enough, 
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is what nobody doubts; and it does not ap- 
pear that the historical world was ever better, 
either here or anywhere else. Yet there isa 
natural indolence in him too, whereby he 
saves one part of himself to overstrain another ; 
and the lazy trick preserves him from head- 
long ruin: the boxer does not us¢ his brain, 
the student leaves his muscular system un- 
taxed; and so things are kept as near the 
straight line as such an awkward squad can 
keep. Taking this variegated and extravagant 
creature all in all, however, considering eight 
hours as the average time he spends in sleep, 
and allowing him two for his meals and little 
unbent occasions, the poor fellow gets only 
ten hours of retributive quiet instead of twelve. 
In fact, fourteen hours of activity in the 
twenty-four is on all hands, in Parliament and 
out of it, counted a just average distribution 
of the daily life of man, at least in Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is true and sad, in- 
deed, that multitudes do not and cannot se- 
cure more than eight of rest; but doubtless 
there are just as many who take their whole 
twelve, and unprofitable servants they are: 
and if not a few of us scarcely make out our 
six, there are not a few who deftly manage to 
suck up eighteen, not knowing what to do! 
But even human legislation, to say nothing 
of divine lawgiving, bethinks itself of nations, 
colonies, and planted continents of men and 
women ; and the true average there is only 
ten hours of repose instead of twelve. Now 
the defect of two hours a day for six days of 
labor is exactly made up, to the comprehen- 
sion of an infant-girl lisping her first Sunday- 
hymn, by the twelve of a weekly Sabbath day- 
time. It is, of course, understood that the 
whole twelve hours of the seventh night time 
are also sacred to rest; and this is the strong 
point of those Sabbatarians, who have been 
pleading with their countrymen, besieging 
corporations, and praying the legislature, for 
no canonical holiday, but for an undiminished 
rest and festival of the soul. In the mean- 
time, however, it is but too clear, take it how 
one will, that in this overwakeful century, the 
stimulants and overaction have it all their own 
way ; and hence—what do we see? Men not 
living half their days ; men not reaching their 
legitimate fulness of development, in body or 
in being ; men too fragmentary, too feverous, 
too one-sided, too busy and little-minded, ex- 
cited but not strong, lively but not long-lived : 
and if men, then nations. Surely the sweet 
and solemn Sabbath-rest of yore were a true 
cordial, and the beginning of many subsidiary 
calmatives, for this chronic and outwearing 
fever of the world. 

III. But is the Sabbath then, it will per- 
haps be retorted here, to bea day of sheer 
animal repose? Is it set apart for sluggish 

uiet! Must great Christendom imitate the 
ugality of the maid of all work, and spend 
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her weekly holiday in sleep? By no means. 
In the first place, excessive as is the activit 

of some one or more parts of the nature o 

almost all men during the week, the whole 
nature of almost none is ever awake an hour 
on end, from the beginning to the close of life. 
We are sleepy and conservative, as well as 
wild and wasteful, though not wisely. What 
is wanted, then, in a physiologically con- 
ceived Sabbath is the going to sleep of the 
weekday propensities, sentiments, and facul- 
ties ; and the awaking, rather, of such as are 
tvo latent from busy day to day: and hence 
a natural right of each individual to the choice 
of his Sabbath occupations and enjoyments, 
always within proper social or sacred limits. 
Yet are there two principal things, common 
to nearly the whole race: firstly, the poor 
hody, in one part of its organism or another, 
is overworked ; and secondly, it is with secu- 
lar things and forms of thought that men are 
overbusied during the week. Thence the two 
plain indications of bodily rest, on one hand, 
and the conversation of the mind with the 
higher order of ideas within the reach of man’s 
apprehension, on the other, as the natural 
avocations of the seventh day of the week. It 
is change of occupation that is true rest. For 
the laborious artisan, for example, what a 
restful alternation to be sweetly attired, to sit 
at home, to open the family-classic leisurely 
morning and evening, to sing the immortal 
songs of King David and the other inspired 
psalmists with all his neighbors in church or 
chapel, to send his aspirations to heaven 
winged by his brethren’s prayers, to caress 
and teach his Sunday-dressed children, to pray 
down the blessed Spirit of God into his lowly 
home, and, this low life almost forgotten, to 
take the sleep of the beloved in an unwearied 
bed this one dear night of the week! The 
student, too, possessed by the one thought of 
his work day after day, chased by it through 
his fitful day-sleep, pursued by it all the night, 
never without its image before him or ready 
and eager to come forward in a trice, his brain 
and nerves thrilling all over with it, rules of 
health given to the winds, many natural move- 
ments of the heart bidden away, a rush into 
society of an evening, his one unwilling and 
rarely pleasing change, were surely a whole 
world the better of the pause, the altered cir- 
cumstance, the sociality, the homeliness, the 
common joys, the blessed associations, the 
church thoughts and feelings, the pure air, 
the moony evening peace, the less turbid sleep, 
the swift low-voiced parenthesis, of his and 
all men’s predestined Sabbath-day. Or could 
the great minister of state forget his great- 
ness, and his burdens, and his dread respon- 
sibilities, and his cares almost too heavy for a 
man to endure and live, commending them 
heartily to God for a day, as remembering that 
the beneficent elevation to which he is raised 
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above his fellows does not absolve him from 
the unescapable necessity, imposed on every 
man of woman born, of living two lives, an 
outer and an inner, a lower and a higher (or 
else a lower still) —it is never to be doubted 
but that the sight and companionship of wif 
and children, the soft extension of his allow- 
able couch, the quiet, unattended meal, the 
high hible-reading, the serenity and depth of 
the public service, the canticle sung at home 
to the music of Handel, and the early hours 
of a Mosaic day of rest, might well be more 
than half the battle on the side of God and 
the Right ; and England, with all her lands, 
would rise up and call hii blessed. 

Such is the sort of change or rest, not only 
prescribed by the commandment, and prac- 
tised during at least two dispensations in the 
church, but deducible from the latest conce 
tions of physiological science ; — not, indeed, 
that science would by this time have diseov- 
ered the natural necessity of a seventh day of 
such rest, and drawn out its formula as a 
rule of life, but that the thing being almost 
as old as time, science comes into the world 
and sees that it is good, and can honestly 
plead for its conservation and extension. At 
the same time, we are disposed to go further 
than some of our Sabbatarian friends in be- 
half of the first element of the world-old Sab- 
bath, namely, bodily rest, intending that of 
brain and nerve, as well as that of bone and 
muscle ; and this is the element with which 
the state has to do, intent upon refreshed and 
healthy citizens against the day of need. The 
body has far less to do with the manifestation 
of humanity than the pbrenologist su 8, 
but far mash than an bine else sus =e 
is mentioned with lyrical emphasis that, when 
Israel went forth of Egypt, “‘ there was not 
one feeble person among their tribes.”"* The 
wild Sunday of the great Pagan nations of 
— was no Sabbath, and they are gone ; 
the Jews were always disobedient, idolatrous, 
and Sabbath-breaking, though singularly per- 
sistent too, being a living contradiction, and 
they are scattered; the gay and turbulent 
Sabbath of continental Christendom is liker 
the Pagan Sunday than the quiet feast of 
Christian people, and they are the prey of 
despotism, that many-headed vulture. In 
short and urgent fact, the nations want a 

nuine day of rest, else they perish ; and we 

ritons need it more now than ever, being the 
advance-guard of humanity in Europe; and 
that almost alone now, needing all our sel& 
possession and well-rested strength. The whole 
physiology of the country craves repose ; and 
that man is no faithful keeper of the Sab- 
bath-day, who expends it in an excess of even 
bible-studies, passionate communings in the 
closet, church-services and sermons, prayer- 


* Ps, cv. 37. 
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meetings, Sunday-school labors, domestic sol- 
itude and unsociality, and untimely vigils. 
Such a day was never drawn from the Old 
Testament, and nobody ever pretended to 
draw it from the New. To listen to the re- 
reading of the well-known law, to tell the 
oft-told tale of Egypt and the wilderness, were 
quieting and easy exercises, alike to priest 
and people, to parents and children. By all 
means, let the Sabbath be maintained as “a 
day of holy convocation,” as it certainly was 
from the very commencement of the Mosaic 
era; but let it also be remembered and kept 
holy as a day of much passivity and real re- 
pose, for such was its other, and, indeed, its 
primary use from the beginning. 

But we must stop midway in this a 
posteriori or afterhand discussion of the claims 
of the Christian Sunday on the attention and 
observance of the world. The adverse reader 
must understand, however, as the friendly 
one knows full well, that this is not a hun- 
dredth part of what has to be said ; and the 
purpose of this article will be abundantly 
subserved, if it drive the former to the more 
secret and legitimate study of so national and 
momentous a subject. ven the little that 
has been advanced on the present occasion, 
has been put forth in a peculiar style, of set 
oe ge the commoner strain of argument 
1a8s been avoided, or only alluded to; and 
there has rather been presented the individ- 
ual view of a particular mind, living much 
aloof from others, than anything like the 
generic plea of ever so catholic a party. It is 
the humble contribution of a private student 
to the common cause. Such as it is, itis a 
distant and unfinished approximation to the 
ndequate expression of one mode of thought 
concerning this patriarchal, Mosaic, and right 
Christian institute of the Sabbath-day ; — an 
institute thoroughly pagunized and vilified in 
the territories of the Greek and Roman 
churches already, and grievously imperilled 
in our own land at last. Last century there 
arose amongst doubters and unbelievers, this 
century there has actually arisen among pro- 
fessing Christians and waite, a spirit of 
indifference and hostility to our most patriotic 
and politic, as well as world-old and sanc- 
tioned day of rest. Excitement cannot stop, 
pleasure cannot be stayed, cupidity will not 
withhold from gain, public and popular tyr- 
anny must and will have unrested slaves; 
the senses grudge the souladay. Yet this 
reverted and fateful current of apathy, frivol- 
ity, and dissipation has by no means been 
suffered to run unstemmed. True-hearted 
men of every class of our composite society 
have lifted up their voices, and put forth their 
hands. Bishops and divines, noblemen and 
gentlemen, clergymen and scholars, physi- 
cians and men of science, preachers and teach- 
era, book-reading and book-writing artisans 
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and peasants, even humble maids with work- 
aday fingers round their pens, and thousands 
of dumb, but prayerful dwellers in palaces 
and in huts ‘ where poor men lie,” have come 
forward with their strong protest against the 
rapid and insidious changing of the old Eng- 
lish and Scottish Sabbath into a Pagan Sun- 
day, no better than the Roman Merry-An- 
drew’s holiday of giddy France, or of wicked 
Austria and her cruel allies in belated Italy. 
Most prominent by parliamentary position, 
equal to any in the depth of the principle 
that quickened him, foremost in _persistive 
constancy, and the favorite butt of popular as 
of polished scorn, stood and fell, in the thick 
of this unprosperous cause, the late Sir An- 
drew Agnew, the principled and stpadfast 
member for Wigtonshire, during seven ses- 
sions of Parliament. Conceiving that his 
nature has been much misunderstood, and in 
order to come a little nearer the actual Sun- 
day-question as it stands in the everyday 
world of London and Edinburgh, it may be an 
act of justice to inquire, in these pages, de- 
voted by a North British Review to this ur- 
gent social and scientific, as well as religious, 
subject of Sunday in the nineteenth century, 
what manner of man the arch-sabbatarian of 
this century of Sabbath-loving Christianity 
really was. For a full-sized image of the 
man, the well-written and hearty biography 
by M’Crie must be referred to by the more 
curious student ; — a work already in its see- 
ond edition, and too well known and ap- 
ewe for a regular review at this time of 
ay. 

The scion of a long-ascending line of 
baronets, constables, knights, untitled Scot- 
tish barons, and Norman soldiers of fortune in 
England and Ireland, a race remarkable for 
keeping to the purpose of their heart even in 
Scotland, the land of pertinacity, this obstinate 
and unflinching Sabbatarian was born at 
Kingsale in Ireland, just sixty years ago, the 
only child of a poor young futher who died 
before the birth of this genuine Agnew. 
From the showing of his congenial biographer, 
one might well suppose that the old and 
aboriginal Agneaus must have been so-called 
(like Kirke’s Lambs) on the principle of con 
traries. Yet combative, aggressive, and self 
providing soldiers and constables as it behoved 
them to be (in order to suit the times, we 
fancy), they seem to have early displayed a 
religious turn of mind; and that quite com- 
— spirit could not fail to show itself in- 

omitable, valiant, dogmatic, and ready alike 
for coercion or martyrdom, in such a race. 
Taken all in all, this ancient family of the 
Agnews seem to have approved themselves 
as soldierlike, loyal, steadfast, kindly, and 
prudent a house as any in the land ; at once 
roud and homely, brave yet wary, pious, but 
y no means suffering their proper goods to 
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be spoiled, more capable of deep conviction 
than of wide toleration, and much more tena- 
cious than ready to render a reason. 

On the other hand the De Courcys, those 
old Earls of Ulster, with the head of whum the 
first authentically recorded Agneau planted 
himself in Ireland (whence a descendant 
eventually crossed in the reign of David IT. to 
Wigton, and acquired Lochnaw, formerly a 
royal castle), probably underwent the soften- 
ing, light-hearted, sprightlier, and less earnest 
influences of the Green Isle. Be this as it 
may, it is curious to find these long-parted 
lineages coming together again near the close 
of last century, in the marriage of Lieutenant 
Agnew to the Honorable Martha de Courcy, 
eldest daughter of John, twenty-sixth Lord 
Kingsale, premier baron of [reland ; a loving, 
sensitive, and most excellent woman, who 
would assuredly have been frightened out of 
her wits among the old Scottish Agnews. 
Their son pr Re and his sweet mother 
resided chiefly at Kingsale, under the guardian- 
ship of the maternal grandfather, until the 
death of Sir Stair in 1809, when he was sum- 
moned to take possession at Lochnaw. Then 
he was handed over to Edinburgh, Oxford, 
Cheltenham, and glorious London, for a season. 
A young baronet, of an uncommonly high and 
delicate spirit, elegant, accomplished (for that 
he was—especially in heraldry), and as amia- 
ble as his mother, tltough as stanch as old 
Sir Stair, this must have teen a perilous time 
fur the future friend of the workman ; —and 
certes, that gay youth was actually getting 
ready to be the workman-like friend of all who 
toil, us of the horny hand, and us also of the 
knitted brow! Well-principled and, what is 
equally to the purpose, well-natured, he es- 
caped the dangers of youth and fushion. Nay, 
the steadfust and self-preserving blood of the 
Agnews moved easily and at once in his heart 
to the music of ideas more remote and fasci- 
nating than those of prudence and honor. The 
accents of antique gospel-lore fell or his ear 
like no foreign tongue. Such glowing oracles 
as Gerard Noel, M’Crie the historian, and 
Chalmers, had only to speak, that so prepared 
a — might hear and understand the sign ; 
and in an Agnew to understand was to obey, 
when the subject-matter of intelligence was 
the saving of one’s soul alive. In short, Sir 
Andrew solidified with the advance of manhood 
into an Evangelical Protestant, with a natural 
ner soe ag for episcopacy and the Church of 

ngland, derived from habit and early associ- 
ations, but sturdily Scottish and Presbyterian 
at the core; and, in fact, he eventually 
identified himself heart and hand with what 
is called the Free Church of Scotland. 

In 1830 Sir Andrew was sent to Parliament 
by the county of Wigton, and after some 
reluctance he went with the Reform Bill. 
But another sort of task, and a deeper Reforma- 





tion was getting in readiness to try his mettle, 
Parliament was besieged in 1831 with peti- 
tions about the Sabbath. The out-of-doors 
leaders of the movement eventually fixed on 
him as their parliamentary chief; and a stout 
and obstinate battle he fought of it, in the 
house and on the platform, before both open 
and exclusive meetings, in season and out of 
it, till he died in the cause. The man be- 
came possessed by tho idea of our blessed 
Sabbath ; and that to such a pitch of inspira- 
tion that, if the age had not been at once 
averse to repose and incredulous of good, or 
even (with such fearful odds against him) if 
he had been as logical, imperious, and elo- 
quent as he was otherwise able and heroic, he 
must have won the day. Yet this gallant 
and unyielding soldier of the Law and the 
Testimony wanted no laurels. It was his 
rare distinction to be indifferent to popular 
applause and not afraid of popular obloquy. 

ere, said he, is the last new ballad just sung 
under my windows: send it down to the 
North. When the Zanies were mocking 
Copernicus on the public stage, he said the 
same :—Let them have their fun: the things 
[ know give no pleasure to the people,sand [ 
do not know the things that give them pleas- 
ure, For more than twenty years Sir Andrew 
waged a thankless and unpromising and (sooth 
to say) a little successful warfare, never fear- 
ing the face of clay, nor covetous of admira- 
tion and sweet voices, but trusting his convic- 
tions, and true to his secret God. We ques- 
tion whether any public character of recent 
times has done his stroke of work from such 
a depth of conviction, so unsustained by 
adventitious circumstances, even Clarkson, 
and certainly Wilberforce, not excepted. In 
the last result, this is his proper glory—to 
have been capable of doing without commen- 
surate success and without applause! Yet 
Sir Andrew had respect unto the recompense 
of reward: he would scarcely have been a 
true Agnew if he had not. But he neared 
the goal before he died. ‘ It is dangerous,” 
he said in that great hour, ‘‘ to speak of 
what we have done.’? ‘‘ The instrument is 
nothing: God is all in all.’’ It is what they 
all say, the good men and true, in one dialect 
or in another:—Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us ! 

Such is a faint image of the great Scottish 
Sabbatarian. The cause is left with us who 
remain, now that he has joined the majority 
at last ; but we want a chief. In the mean- 
while, this-were a proper time and place to 
review the past procedure of the case in the 
spirit of searching and inexorable criticism, to 
see if it were not defeated or deferred by the 
errors of its friends; and also to discuss the 
broader and more politic principles on which 
the standard should be advanced anew. But 
these practical questions must be deferred till 
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another opportunity. The lawyers have de- 
cided that the People’s Palace, as it is fondly 
called by the Proprietors, cannot be opened 
of a Sunday ; and the recent ministerial and 
parliamentary changes render it unlikely that 
a special bill will be soon presented. After 
all, moreover, the true beginning of a Nation- 
al Reformation were the radical self-reform 
of the friendly. Above everything, let the 
professing Sabbatarian, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, whether Popish or Protestant, Evangeli- 
cal or Formularian, cease from mere opinion 
and denunciation, and begin to be a Sabbata- 
rian in right earnest. That is to say, let him 
see that he really work like an honest man 
during the six days of the week; for no soft 
and sighing do-nothing, no minion of ease 
and pietistic self-enjoyment, no idle busybody 
whose soul has lost its original sense of the 
comeliness of industry, is obedient to the 
First Part of that most noble Fourth Com- 
mandment, or can even try to obey the 
Second. He must then make sure that, sup- 
posing him to have been faithful to the prime- 
val pledge of honest labor, he really and truly 
rest on the Seventh Day, and all his house- 
hold, nay, and all the world in so far as he is 
concerned. He must be no party to the over- 
tasking of ministers and teachers, any more 
than to the mulcting of household or street 
servants of ever so small a part of their one 
day of rest, and freedom, and Christianlike 
self-disposal. “Iu short, he must irremissibly 
determine that not only himself, but also 
every other man of woman born however 
humble (to the extent, that is, that he can 
help or withhold from hindering) shall actu- 
ally be a gentleman of the grand old type of 
the Garden of Eden, at least for fifty-two days, 
or seven weeks anda half, of the Christian 
year. What an altered world it were, even 
In a secular point of view, if such a consum- 
mation could only be brought about! Then 
in very deed might the gentle poor man, a 
far nobler being than the poor gentleman of 
‘*the ignorant present time,’ look down 
without reserve into the welcoming eye of his 
loftiest brother man, were ita burdened 
prophet, a laurelled poet, a crowned discov- 
erer, or a king sitting on his serviceable 
throne. 





From the Spectator—Parts of an article. 


M’CULLOCH’S WRITINGS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. * 


Tms volume consists of treatises, essays, 
and biogyaphical notices on men or matters 


* Treatises and Essays on Subjects connected with 
Economical Policy ; with Biographical Sketches of 
Quesnay, Adam Smith, and Ricardo. By J. R. 
M’Culloch, Esq., Member of the Institute of France. 
Published by A. and C. Black, Edinburgh. 
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connected with political economy ; a few being 
original, but the majority sovieed and corrected 
reprints. The direct treatises embrace some 
of the most important questions with which 
political economy is concerned—money, ex- 
change, the letting and occupation of land, 
interest and usury laws, with the celebrated 
paradox on Irish absenteeism. The essays at 
once historical and economical treat of the 
commerce of the ancient world and the middle 
ages ; the rise, progress, and decline of the 
trade of Holland ; the causes which created 
the Hanseatic League and subsequently de- 
stroyed its power ; the origin of the compass, 
the progress of maritime law, and the colonial 
systems of the ancients. ‘he notices are 
biographical sketches of Quesnay, Adam 
Smith, and Ricardo. A goodly variety of sub- 
jects, involving various knowledge and various 
accomplishments, and furnishing the means of 
considering the character of their author as a 
political economist. 

Natural qualities of mind may be stimulated 
by circumstances or improved by culture, 
but can never be supplied by art or effort. 
The sound common sense, the penctrating 
sagacity, and the wide sympathy, though 
rather perhaps of the understanding than of 
the feelings, which distinguished the great 
founder of political economy, were the gift of 
nature. Adam Smith’s education at Oxford, 
his employment at Edinburgh as a lecturer on 
Rhetoric and the Belles Lettres, his engage- 
ment at Glasgow, however brief, as Professor 
of Logic, and his subsequent elevation to the 
chair of Moral Philosophy, which originated 
the theory of Moral Sentiments, gave him that 
close and extensive knowledge of history, of 
man, and of man’s feelings and doings, with- 
out which he never could have produced the 
Wealth of Nations. That unerring sagacity 
which never failed him when he had sufficient 
data in the form of facts to deduce his con- 
clusions—the power of analysis, at once keen 
and profound, which enabled him not merel 
to lay down the laws conducing to the weal 
of nations, but to present his reader with the 
essential principles of the defence of nations, 
of public expenditure, and other subjects of 
government — the wisdom applied alike to the 

istory of society and to the most trivial 
individual expenditure—would all have been 
comparatively useless but for his vast and 
varied learning, and the attention he bestowed 
upon pursuits which his age avowed to be, and 
this age without avowing considers to be— 
vulgar. ° 

Of the many successors of Adam Smith, 
M'Culloch comes the nearest to him in his 
variety of knowledge and his various sympa- 
thies ; for although Mill had as varied knowl- 
edge, and perhaps deeper learning, his rigid 
logic and dryness of mind discarded from a 
subject everything which did not mathemati- 
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cally belong to it. The sympathy of M’Cul- 
loch, however, is even more decidedly of the 
head than that of the great master, and might 
poten more properly be called interest. He 

as none of the pervading pleasantry which 
animates the style of Smith, and brings the 
minds of the philosopher and the pupil into 
fellowship ; but M’Culloch’s style is plain and 
forcible — the latter quality, notwithstanding 
his hammerlike blow, being somewhat too 
uniform. His knowledge of what others have 
advanced on political economy is very great, 
not only extending to modern economists, but 
to old and obscure writers. He is greater as 
an expounder than as an original inquirer. 
In fact, from some deficiency of inventive 
logic, conjoined with a want of (to speak 
phrenologically) the ‘* organ of cautiousness,”’ 
his own opinions are often questionable, if not 
heretical. Such we consider are his theories 
on Irish absenteeism, the impossibility of 
gluts, and on there being no such thing as un- 
productive expenditure in the economical 
sense. The same want of cautiousness which 
induces him to push originality into paradox 
also induces him to state a paradox in the 
broadest and extremest manner. It is said 
that Queen Elizabeth insiste’ on having no 
shadow in her portrait ; in like manner, Mr. 
M’Culloch will allow of no hesitation or 
question about his views, either to himself or 
others. What he sees he sees with wonder- 
ful distinctness ; but he cannot, or he will not, 
- see much at once, and he is too apt to require 
everybody else not only to see as she sees, but 
not to see anything else, either more or less. 
The endless shades and neutral tints which 
are found in nature are overlooked in the 

resentations of our limner ; everything there 
is not only distinct but “stark staring.” 
Neither is he very tolerant of those who differ 
from him even on difficult or abstruse subjects. 
Indeed, it is perhaps his manner of urging 
paradoxes, as much as the actual paradoxes, 
that raised up so many opponents, and for 
some years brought discredit on political 
economy itself. Even when he cannot resist 
an argument, he is apt to deny its importance 
or extent, on his mere ipse dixit. . . . 

As an expounder or enforcer of established 
truth, Mr. M’Culloch is very eminent. His 
— of genius renders him less certain 
as an applier of economical science — as wit- 
ness some of his late propositions for the 
management of our fiscal system. His lead- 
ing pursuit, his varied knowledge, and in a 
certain sense his catholic range of mind, 
together with his literary acquirements, ren- 
der him eminent as an economical historian ; 
for he combines, and in a high degree, that 
special knowledge which is not always found 
in the historical inquirer, with the various 
reading in which the mere economist is very 
often deficient. Hence, we think that the 





summary reviews of commerce, from its origin 
with (so faras we know) the Phoenicians, 
till about the close of the last century, is not 
only the most attractive but really the best 
portion of this volume. 





On the subject of the relations of the free press 
to the new French Empire, we put on record the 
first spirited answer that we have seen from any 
foreign power to the demand impudently made 
for a general literary proscription in Europe — 
all the more willingly as this rebuke comes from 
an inferior power in the immediate vicinity of 
France. In his zeal to prevent Europe from 
reading the passionate denunciation of M. Victor 
Hugo, ‘* Napoléon le Petit,’’- the new Emperor, 
has caused his minister to complain of the mul- 
tiplication of copies ‘‘ by the clandestine presses’’ 
of Berne, and to demand the suppression of these 
presses and the prosecution of the printers. The 
Department of Justice and Police of the canton 
reply with great spirit — that ‘* according to the 
existing laws, neither a patent nor an authoriza- 
tion of the police is required to establish a print- 
ing-office in the canton of Berne ; from which 
it follows that the expression, ‘ clandestine print- 
ing-office,’ has no meaning in law. It must, be- 
sides, be mentioned,’’ they add, as putting the 
case beyond the jurisdiction of the court, ‘* that, 
according to the existing laws, the cantonal au- 
thorities cannot officially prosecute a publication 
offensive to a foreign government when sold or 
even printed in the canton.’’ — Atheneum. 





Currovs Marrrace Lease. —An assault case 
came before the Birmingham magistrates last 
week, which, like the majority of matrimonial 
squabbles, would have been simply interesting 
in the eyes of those immediately concerned, but 
for a legal curiosity which was brought to light 
in the course of the hearing. A young fellow 
named William Charles Capas was charged with 
assaulting his wife. In giving her evidence, 
Mrs. Capas mentioned that her husband was not 
living with her, but was ‘‘leased’’ to a young 
woman named Hickson. This being a species of 
contract unknown to the magistrates, further 
inquiry into the matter was made, when it was 
elicited that a regular legal document had been 
drawn up, by which Capas and Hickson bound, 
or, as they termed it, ‘‘leased’’ themselves to 
each other for the term of their natural lives. 
The “ lease’? was produced in court and read. 
The girl Hickson was present at the time of the 
alleged assault. On being asked about the 
‘*lease,’’ she admitted that she signed it, and 
stated that it was drawn up by Mr. Campbell, 
the lawyer, who told her at the time she signed 
it that if Capas’ wife gave her any annoyance he 
would put in that paper as evidence. She, 
moreover, said that the paper was signed at his 
office, and that she believed Mr. Campbell 
charged 1/. 15s. for drawing it up. The magis- 
trates fined Capas 2s. 6d. for the assault, and 
commented in very strong terms on the document 
which had that day been brought before them. 
— Stamford Mercury. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


THE BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH AND CITI- 
ZEN MERCIER. 


Ir it were possible that the vexed spirit of 
the above-named illustrious lady could be 
conscious that her very noble name could 
have been mingled with that of a common 
bourgeois her indignation would be most in- 
tense. Had she ever reflected that her keep- 
ing a diary would have made of her a member 
of the republic of letters, she would have died 
rather than have belonged to such a common- 
wealth. The baroness was one of a class 
whose numbers were great and whose in- 
fluence was unbounded. Their sympathies 
were given only to aristocratic sufferers ; roy- 
alty they adored; the democracy they de- 
spised ; and the very fine ladies of the class in 
question would, generally speaking, have pre- 
ferred a faux pas with a prince to contracting 
honest marriage with an inferior. 

The Baroness D’Oberkirch is a type rather 
of the follies than of the vices of the class, for 
having made hera member of which she 
prettily offered her best compliments to Heav- 
en. She was the daughter of a poor Alsatian 
baron, whose shield had more quarterin 
than it is worth while to remember. Early 
in life she married a noble gentleman, old 
enough to be her father, and her best years 
were consumed in performing the functions of 
lady-in-waiting at the court of the Duke of 
Wurtemberg at Montbeliard, in visiting the 
more attractive court at Versailles, and in 
chronicling what she saw, and registering 
what she thought. 

The diary which she kept, and subsequently 
enlarged, has been recently submitted to the 
public. It introduces us to the court and 
capital of France during the closing years of 
the reign of Louis XVI. _ It is interesting, as 
showing us both how the court acted and how 


the capital thereon commented; how the |i 


lady profoundly admired all the former did, 
me | as profoundly despised all the thought 
devoted thereto by the canaille, who had no 
claim to stand upon red-heeled shoes, or to sit 
down on a ¢abouret in the face of royalty. 
Now while this illustrious lady was taking 
notes, which her grandson hus printed, a citi- 
zen was similarly occupied; and, had the 
Countess been aware of the circumstance, 
the impertinence of the commoner would have 
been soundly rated by the lady-in-waiting. 
The notes of the bourgeois were committed 
to the press three quarters of a century ago ; 
those of the ‘* Baroness-Countess’’ have only 
just seen the light.* The evidence of two 
such opposite witnesses is worth comparing ; 
but the book of the lady will be ten fathom 


* The Baroness d’Oberkirch’s Memoirs. London, 
1853. 3 vols. 8vo. 





deep in Lethe when men will be still address- 
ing themselves with pleasure to the pages of 
Citizen Mercier. 

Louis Sebastian Mercie® was a Parisian, 
born in the year 1740. He had not yet at- 
tained his majority when he opened his liter- 
ary career by poetical compositions in the 
style of Pope's ‘* Heloise to Abelard.’’ Upon 
poets, however, he soon looked as he subse- 
— did upon kings, and speedily ad- 

ressed himself exclusively to works in prose. 
Racine and Boileau, according to him, had 
ruined the harmony of French verse, and he 
henceforward considered that if such harmo- 
ny were to be found at all, it was in his own 
prose. He became Professor of Rhetoric in 
the ‘college at Bordeaux, and was rather a 

rolific than a successful dramatic author. 

e threw the blame alike on the vitiated 
taste of actors and public, and, shaking the 
dust off his sandals against theatres and 
capital, he hastened to Rheims, with the in- 
tention of practising the law, in order to be 
better pad. se to apply its rigors against 
the stage managers who had deprived him of 
his ‘‘ free-admissions.’’ In 1771 he printed 
his ‘‘ L’An 2440, ou Réve s’il en fut jamais,’’ 
a rather clever piece of extravagance, which 
was imitated in England, half a century later, 
by the author of “The Mummy.”’ In 1781 
he published anonymously the first two vol- 
umes of his famous Tableau de Paris. He 
was disappointed that his labor was not deemed 
worthy of notice by the police authorities, 
and he retired, somewhat in disgust, to 
Switzerland, where he completed a work which 
has been far more highly esteemed abroad 
than in France, and which even there enjoyed 
a greater reputation in the provinces than in 
Paris. In it he showed himself a better 
sketcher of what lay before him than a dis- 
cerner of what was beneath the surface ; and. 
he spoke of the impossibility of a revolution: 
in France only a year before that revolution 
broke out, When the storm burst in fury he 
claimed the honors due to a magician. who 
had provoked the tempest. He wrote vigor- 
ously on the popular side, but — and to. his 
lasting honor be it spoken —he broke with 
the Jacobins, when he found that they hoped. 
to walk to liberty through a pathway of 
blood. He voted in the Convention for sav- 
ing the life of Louis XVI., and this and other 
offences against the sons of freedom, whose 
abiding-place was the Mountain, caused him 
to be arrested, and would have led to his ex- 
ecution but that his enomies were carried 
thither before him. At a later period he 
was a member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
and made himself remarkable by opposing. 
the claims set up for Descartes for admission 
into the French Pantheon ; and he also gained 
the approbation of all rightly-thinking men 
for g the same adverse course against 
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Voltaire, of whom he truly said that he 
(Voltaire) only attempted to overthrow su- 
perstition by undermining morality. Tis in- 
vectives were sq bitter against philosophy 
and education that he acquired the surname 
of ** the Ape of Jean Jacques!’ Ie was a 
denouncer of the immoral system of lotteries 
until he was offered the lucrative place of 
‘* controller-general”’ of that gambling de- 
partment. ‘* All men,”’ said he, by way of 
apology for his inconsistency, ‘‘ all men are 
authorized to live at the expense of the en- 
emy ;’’ a maxim unsound in itself, and here 
altogether misapplied. Towards the end of 
the century he was aptens to the professor- 
ship of history in the central school of Paris, 
from the labors of which post he found relax- 
ation in various literary works, among others 
in ridiculing Condillac and Locke, in laughing 
at Newton as a plagiarist, in denouncing sci- 
ence generally, and in maintaining that there 
was nothing new under the sun, and that all 
novel inventions were in truth but ancient 
discoveries. As a member of the Institute 
he put the assembly into a condition of pro- 
found somnolency by reading his ponderous 
paper on Cato of Utica, and he had a violent 
quarrel with the few who had remained 
awake, and who wished the angry author to 
_ an end to his wearisome discourse. He 
iked the empire as little as he had loved 
royalty, and used to say in his pleasant way 
in the café wherein he reigned supreme, and 
where he was highly popular and ever wel- 
come, that he should like to see how it would 
all end, and that he only desired to live from 
a motive of simple curiosity. He did live 
just long enough to witness the first Restora- 
tion of fsi4, having then reached the age of 
74 years, 

f all the works of this voluminous author 
we have now only to do with his famous 
‘* Tableau de Paris.” In this, as in the 
Memoirs of the Baroness d’Obenkirch, we 
have a picture of what France was in the 
lifetime of many who are yet living —a pic- 
ture so different from any that could represent 
present deeds, their actors, or the very stage 
on which they play out their little drama of 
intrigue and life, that, though to many it rep- 
resents contemporary history, it reads like 
romance, the scene of which is in a far-off 
land, and the incidents too improbable to 
even require belief. 

Wide apart as were the conditions, oppo- 
site as were the sympathies, and also the 
antipathies, of the baroness and the bour- 

is, their respective testimony conducts to 

ut one conclusion — that, when they wrote, 
the entire social state of France was rotten to 
the very core. The nobles were loyal only 
because they found their interests concerned 
in so being ; the commons were rebellious of 
spirit, and careless of judgment to direct it. 
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Both were equally debased. All were parti- 
sans, none were patriots. The very priest- 
hood was as corrupt in the mass as the mul- 
titude of the people generally, and God was 
dethroned in France hen before the Goddess 
of Reason had been raised on the desecrated 
altars, by men not perhaps so much more 
wicked than their predecessors as more bold 
in their wickedness. 

In the childhood of some _ living Paris 

aid to the king’s purse one hundred million 
Rane yearly in duties.. The citizens grum- 
bled, and when the murmur reached Versailles 
the powdered beaux were wont to say that 
‘“‘ the frogs were croaking.”’? It was alleged 
in return against those ag beaux that they 
consumed more flour in hair powder than 
would feed many scores of the famished 
families of the capital. Into that capital the 
king never entered but a rise occurred in the 
rice of provisions, and the fifty thousand 
bers of the city fanned into flame the in- 
dignation of their customers while they 
shaved their beards and combed their perukes, 
Let what would occur, however, the court 
was ever gay. Madame d’Oberkirch speaks 
of the expectations of triumph held out by the 
Count d’Artois when he proceeded to the 
siege of Gibraltar. His failure was visited 
with a shower of witty epigrams. ‘* Comment 
va le siége de Gibraltar? Assez bien i se 
léve,’’ is one recorded by Mercier. Madame 
d’Oberkirch tells us of another made by 
the deceased count himself. A courtier 
was flattering him on the way he managed 
his batteries at the fatal rock—‘‘ My kitchen 
battery, particularly!” was the comment of 
the gastronomic prince, who at home had four 
servants to present him with one cup of 
chocolate, oak to save whose ears, in common 
with those of the king and royal family, the 
church bells at Versailles never rang a peal 
during the residence of those great ones of the 
earth within the walls of the palace. But 
Eliza Bonaparte showed even greater sensi- 
tiveness than this, When in Italy she pulled 
down a church adjoining her saleon, on the 
plea that the smell of the incense made her 
sick, and that the noise of the organ made her 
head ache. 

The bourgeois of Versailles were probably 
less democratic than those of the capital, for 
tradesmen of repute vied with each other in 

urchasing the dishes that came untasted 
rom the royal table. Commoner people 
bought as eagerly, but for 7 aay: oy pur- 
poses, the fat of the dead from the execu- 
tioner, who was paid eighteen thousand 
francs yearly for performing his terrible 
duties. The executioner, in consequence, 
was himself something of an aristocrat. He 
was a potentate and was well paid. He kept 
less flaming fires on his hearth perhaps, and 
wore less fine linen, than the grave-diggers — 
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a class who found their fuel in coffins and who 
wore no shirts but such as they could steal 
out of aristocratic graves. It was a time 
when honesty consisted solely in being well- 
dressed. Clerks at forty pounds a year, says 
Mercier, walk abroad in velvet coats and lace 
frills — hence the proverb, ‘‘ Gold-laced coat 
and belly of bran.’’ As long as appearance 
was maintained, little else was cared for ; 
but even the twenty thousand in the capital 
who professionally existed as ‘‘ diners-out,”’ 
might have taken exception to the custom of 
placing carved fruits and wooden joints — 
vtherwise scantily furnished tables. The 
wooden pears of Australia were not then 
known — they would have been the fashiona- 
ble fruit at a Parisian dessert in the year 1780. 
There was another fashion of the day that 
was wittily inveighed against by the priests ; 
that of ladies wearing on what was called 
their ‘‘ necks,’ a cross held by the dove, 
typical of faith by the Holy Ghost. ‘ Why 
suspend such symbols on your bosoms?” 
asked the ungallant churchmen, ‘‘ do you not 
know that the cross is the sign of morti- 
fication, and the Holy Spirit that of virtuous 
thoughts?” The ladies smiled and retained 
the insignia till all-powerful fasl.ion motioned 
to a change. And ¢hen female —steries were 
absorbed in the merits of the respective 
shades of color implied by ‘* dos de puce,’’ or 
“‘ ventre’’ of the same. Our ladies have more 
nicely retained the name of the animal in the 
catalogue of colors, without venturing to 
translate it ; but their less susceptible sisters 
across the channel could, under the old 
monarchy, and even under the empire, un- 
blushingly talk of their satins, using names 
for their colors which would have called up a 
blush even on the brow of the imperturbable 
Dean Swift. If small delicacy prevailed, the 
luxury was astounding. A fermier gencral 
was served by twenty-four valets in livery, 
and never less than six ‘‘ women’’ assisted at 
the toilet of ‘‘ my lady.” Two dozen cooks 
daily excited the palate of that self-denying 
priest the Cardinal de Rohan, while his emi- 
nence’s very footmen looked doubly grand by 
appearing like ‘* Tiddy Bob, with a watch in 
each fob.” Gentlemen then dined in their 
swords, eat rapidly, and hastened from table 
when it suited them, without any formal 
leave-taking. This was felt more acutely by 
the cooks than by the ladies—in compliment 
to whom the cavaliers finally dropped their 
swords and assumed canes. The latter came 
in when the ladies wore such high-heeled 
shoes that without the support of a cane it 
was almost impossible to walk. The gentle- 
men, with ‘‘ clouded heads” to their canes, 
tottered, or sauntered, along in company, 
while fans were furled and snuff-boxes carried, 
according to the instructions of masters, who 
thundered through Paris in gilded chariots, 





bespattering the philosophers, mathemati- 
cians, and linguists that plodded basely by 
them on foot. ‘La Robe dine, Finance 
soupe,”’ is a saying that also illustrates a 
fashion of the day. Of fashion at court, 
Madame d’Oberkirch tells us that at presenta- 
tions the king was obliged to kiss duchesses 
and the cousins of kings, but not less noble 
persons. Louis XVI. was timid in the pres- 
ence of ladies. Marie-Antoinette was ever 
self-possessed, whatever might be the occa- 
sion. It was etiquette to kiss the edge of her 
robe. The following is highly characteristic 
of the stilted fashion of the times. 


I had an adventure this evening that at first 
embarrassed me a little, but from which I had 
the good fortune to come off with honor. I wore 
on my arm a very handsome bracelet that had 
been given me by the Countess du Nord (wife 
of the Grand Duke Paul of Russia, then travel- 
ling under the title of Count du Nord), and the 
value of which was greatly enhanced to me by 
having her portrait in its centre. The queen 
noticed it, and asked me to show it her. 1 im- 
mediately opened my fan, to present the brace- 
let on it to her majesty, according to etiquette. 
This is the only occasion on which a lady can 
open her fan before the queen. My fan, which 
was of ivory, and wrought like the most delicate 
lace, was not able to bear the weight of the 
bracelet, which sank through it to the ground. 
I was in a very awkward position. The queen’s 
hand was held out, and I felt that every eye 
was on me ; but I think that I got out of the di- 
lemma very well —I stooped, which was very 
painful with my stiff petticoat, and, picking up 
the bracclet, immediately presented it to her 
majesty, saying, ‘* Will the queen have the good- 
ness to forget me, and think only of the grand 
duchess?’? The queen smiled and bowed ; and 
everybody admired my presence of mind. 


When we read of such delicate homage as 
this paid to the divinity that hedged the 
queen, we can more fully sympathize with 
her in her fall when she, who had been so 
daintily worshipped, was unceasingly watched 
in her dungeon by the coarsest of men, and 
who was dragged to execution with no other 
sign that human love yet inclined to her than 
that afforded by the infant child of a pois- 
sarde, who, raised on her mother’s shoulders 
to view the spectacle of a queen passing on 
her way to death, put her little fingers to her 
lips, and wafted a kiss to the meek pilgrim as 
she passed. , 

Madame d’Oberkirch, speaking of the 
Chevalier de Morney, notices his strong 
method of expression as one ‘* which, except 
in the society of her husband, would be too 
broad for the ears of a modest woman’ —a 
singular exception! But our fair diarist does 
not appear to be herself over particular. She 
is the warm apologist of the Duchess de 
Bourbon, the unworthy mother of the heroic 
Duc d’Enghien. She, however, tells the 
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fullowing, ‘‘ with great hesitation,” as a si 
of the depravity of the times — it is certainly 
rather piquant. 


The Duchess of —— had one day received a 
visit from her lover, M. Archambault de Talley- 
rand Perigord, when, the husband unexpectedly 
returning, the gallant was obliged to make his 
escape by the window. Some persons seeing him 
descend, made him prisoner, thinking he was a 
robber ; but, having explained who he was, he 
was allowed to go, without being brought before 
the injured husband. The story soon became 
generally known, and the king reproved the 
lovely duchess for her coquetry ; ‘‘ You intend 
to imitate your mother, I perceive, madame,”’ 
said he, in a very severe tone. The tale at last 
reached the ears of the duke, who complained to 
the mother-in-law of the conduct of his wife ; 
but she coolly said to him, ‘‘ You make a great 
noise about a trifle ; your father was much more 
polite !’” 


This lady was of the quality of Madame de 
Matignon, who gave twenty-four thousand 
livres to Bailard, on condition that he would 
send her every morning a new head-dress. 
The people were at this period suffering from 
famine and high prices. Selfishness and 
other vices survived the period, however ;— 
witness Madame Tronchin, who, in the Revo- 
lution, was daily losing her relatives by the 
guillotine, but who ae npr 4 remarked 
to a friend, that if it were not for her darling 
little cup of café a la créme, she really did 
not know how she should survive such mis- 
fortunes! Such was the fine lady who wore 
a ** Cadogan’’ and looked like a man, while 
the gallants took to English great-coats, with 
buttons on them larger than crown-piezes, 
and on every button the portrait of a mis- 
tress. 

A curious and revolting custom prevailed at 
this same period. During Passion Week all 
theatres were closed; but more infamous 
places remained open; the royal family cut 
vegetables curiously arranged to represent fish 
and other food, onl court chaplains enjoyed 
on Holy Thursday the privilege of unlimited 
liberty of speech in presence of the king. It 
was on a Holy Thursday that a court chaplain 
ventured to say from the pulpit, in the royal 
hearing of Louis XIV., that ‘we are all 
mortal,’ and when the monarch, who could 
not bear the sight of the towers of the cathe- 
dral of St. Denis, sternly looked up at the 
preacher, the latter, trembling for his chance 
of a bishopric, amended his phrase and its 
doctrine by adding, * Yes, sire ; almost all 
of us!” The custom to which I have alluded 
at the beginning of this paragraph is narrated 
by Mercier, and is substantially to this effect. 
On the night between Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday a relic of the true cross was ex- 
posed for public adoration in the ‘ Sainte 
Chapelle.” Epileptic beggars, under the 
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name of possessed maniacs, flocked thither 
in crowds. They flung themselves before the 
relic in wild contortions; they grimaced, 
howled, swore, blasphemed, and struggled 
fiercely with the half-dozen men who seemed 
unable to restrain them. The better all this 
was acted the more money was showered on 
the actors. Mercier declares that all the im- 
precations that had ever been uttered against 
Christ and the Virgin could not amount to 
the mass of inexpressible infamy which he 
heard uttered by one particular blasphemer. 


It was for me (he says) and for all the assem- 
bly, a novel and strange thing to hear a human 
being in a voice of thunder publicly cast defiance 
at the God of the very temple, insult His wor- 
ship, provoke His wrath, and belch forth the 
most atrocious invectives— all of which were 
laid to the account, not of the energetic blas- 
phemer, but of the Devil. The people present 
tremblingly made the sign of the cross, and 
prostrated themselves with their faces to the 
ground, muttering the while, ‘‘ Jt is the Demon 
who speaks !’? After eight men had with diffi- 
culty dragged him three times to the shrine 
which held the relic of the cross, his blasphemies 
became so outrageously filthy that he was cast 
out at the door of the church as one surrendered 
forever to the dominion of Satan, and unworthy 
of being cured by the miraculouscross. Imagine 
that a detachment of soldiers publicly mounted 
guard that night over this inconceivable farce 
—and that in an age like the present ! 


Such acts were not so much in advance of 
the age. Four years later the inquisitors of 
Seville publicly burned at the stake a girl 
charged with holding criminal intercourse 
with Satan. She was a very beautiful young 
creature, and, that her beauty might not ex- 
cite too much sympathy for her fate, her nose 
was cut off previous to her being led to execu- 
tion! Mercier relates this on the authority 
of an eye-witness. It occurred barely more 
than seventy years ago, and Dr. Cahill, of 
gloomy memory, may rejoice therefore to 
think that the executive hand of his Church 
can hardly yet be out of practice. 

‘* An age like the present !’’ wrote Mercier, 
in the days only of our fathers. In that age 
it was deemed impossible to carry the shrines 
of St. Marcel and Geneviéve at the same time 
through one street. Whenever the respective 
bearers ventured on such a feat they invari- 
ably beheld a miracle, exemplifying the at- 
traction of cohesion. The two shrines were 
drawn to each other, in spite of all opposing 
human effort, and remained inseparable for 
the whole space of three days ! 

At this period Pretestant marriages were 
accounted as concubinage by the law, while 
Jewish marriages were held legal. A Jew 
who purchased the estate of Pepuigny bought 
with it the undisputed right to nominate the 
curés and canons of the church. It is worth 
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recording also, as midnight masses have just 
been reestablished in Paris, that they were 
suppressed in that capital three quarters of a 
century ago, in consequence of the irreligious 
scenes which occurred in thechurches. Mer- 
cier pertinently remarks on the singularity of 
the fret that These Catholics who believed 
in the ever real presence of Christ in their 
temples, behaved before that presence like 
unclean heathens, while Protestants, who 
denied the presence, behaved with decorum. 
The great attraction for many years at many 
of these masses was the organ-playing of the 
great Daquin. His imitation of the song of 
the nightingale used to elicit a whirlwind 
of applause from the so-called worshippers. 

This mixture of delight and devotion was 
after all but natural in the people. The 
cleverest abbés of the day composed not only 
musical masses but operas. 

Yet the Church and the Stage were ever 
in antagonism in France. Mercier tells a 
leasant story, which recounts how the 
amous actress Clairon wrote a plea in claim 


of funereal rites being allowed to the bodies of | P 


deceased stage-players. With some difficulty 
she found an avocat bold enough to present 
and read this plea to the ‘* parliament.’ The 
latter august body struck the lawyer off the 
rolls. Mile. Clairon, out of gratitude, in- 
structed him in elocution, ion he adopted 
the stage as his future profession. On his 
first appearance, however, he proved himself 
80 indifferent an actor that he was summarily 
condemned, amid an avalanche of hisses. He 
80 took the failure to heart that he died — 
and, being an actor in the eye of the church, 
was pronounced excommunicate and was 
buried like Ophelia, with ‘* maimed rites.’’ 
Mercier tells us that there were not less 
than five thousand special masses daily cele- 
brated in Paris at the charge of sevenpence- 
oe each! The Irish priests in the 
cupital, he says, were not too scrupulous to 
celebrate two in one day, thus obtaining a 
second sevenpence-halfpenny by what their 
French confréres comical rank impiety. 
Among the poorer brotherhood was chosen the 
‘* Porte-Dieu.”’ Such was the rather start- 
ling popular name for the penniless priest hired 
to sit up o’nights, and carry the ‘+ holy sacra- 
ment’’ to the sick ordying. In rainy weather 
**la bon Dieu” was conveyed by the reverend 
porter in a hackney coach, on which occasions 
the coachman always drove with his hat rev- 
erently under his arm. When the ‘ Porte- 
Dieu’’ entered an apartment the inmates 
hurriedly covered the looking-glasses, in order 
that the ‘holy sacrament” might not be 
multiplied therein. There was asuperstitious 
idea that it was impious. 
_Thave stated above that Protestant mar- 
riages were not valid when Madame d’Ober- 
kirch and M. Mercier were engaged on their 
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respective works — placed before the world at 
such wide intervals. That much-wished-for 
consummation was, however, supposed to be 
then ‘‘ looming in the future !”’ 


This day (says the lady) I heard a piece of 
news which gave me great pleasure. It was that 
the king had registered in the parliament an 
ordonnance by which all curés were enjoined to 
record the declarations of* all persons who pre- 
sented their children, without questioning them 
in any way. This was to prevent certain curés 
from trying to cast a doubt on the legitimacy of 
Protestant children. It did not recognize the 
validity of Protestant marriages, but it gave us 
hope for a better future. 


But it is time to draw these rapid notices 
toa close. Those who will take the trouble 
to peruse the works which have suggested 
them will find their reward therein. The 
three volumes of Madame d’Oberkirch might 
indeed have been judiciously condensed into 
one. There is a superabundance in them of 
‘‘ what squires call potter and what men call 
rose,”’ but there is much besides that is of 
Interest. The writer is by far a more correct 
prophet of the future than Mercier. She saw 
that the society in which she gloried was fall- 
ing into ruins. Mercier depicted its vices, 
but so little could he foresee the consequences 
of them, that he patriotically exulted that 
Paris was so secured by its police from such 
enormities as the Gordon riots, which had 
disgraced Londop, as to render revolution im- 
possible. ‘The opinions of the writers apart, 
their respective records are well worth read- 
ing. That of Mercier has been well-nigh for- 
gotten, but its graphic power, its wit, and 
variety ill-deserved such oblivion, That of 
the baroness, prolix and ill-translated as it is, 
has also its certain value. Both are real 
mirrors of the times, and all that passed 
before their polished surface is represented 
thereon with a fidelity that sometimes terrifies 
as much as it amuses. 

The following, from Mercier, may come 
under the first head ; but it is far from being 
the worst case that might be cited. As an 
instance of the results of common hospital 
practice, it contrasts startlingly with what 
now occurs in the same locality. 


The corpses daily vomited forth by the hospital 
of the Hotel Dieu are carried to Clamart, a vast 
cemetery whose gulf isever open. These bodies 
are uncoffined ; they are simply sewed up in a 
winding sheet. They are hurriedly dragged 
from the beds, and more than one patient pro- 
nounced dead has awoke to life under the eager 
hand that was sewing him up in his shroud. 
Others have shrieked out that they were living, 
in the very cart that was conveying them to 
burial. The cart is drawn by twelve men ; a 
dirty and bemired priest, a bell, aud a crucifix 
—such is the sum of the honors paid to the 
poor. This gloomy cart starts every morning 
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from the Hitel Dieu at four o’clock, and journeys 
amid a silence as of night. The bell which pre- 
cedes it awakes some who slept ; but you must 
meet this cart on the highway to correctly a 
preciate the effect produced on the mind both 
by its sight and sound. In sick seasons it has 
been seen performing the same journey four 
times in the twenty-four hours. It can contain 
fifty bodies. The corpses of children are 
squeezed in between the legs of adults. The 
whole freight is tossed into a deep and open pit, 
quick-lime is liberally poured in, and the horror- 
stricken eye of the observer plunges into an 
_ abyss yet spacious enough to hold all the living 
inhabitants of the capital. There is holiday 
here on All Souls’ day. The populace contem- 
plate the spot wherein so many of them are des- 
tined to lie; and kneeling and praying only 
precede the universal drinking and debauchery. 


Let us turn, by way of conclusion, from 
burials to bridals. In the account given by 
Madame d’Oberkirch of the marriage of the 
Prince de Nassau Saarbruck with Mlle. de 
Montbarrey we recognize not only what the 
fair authoress calls ‘a very grand affair,” 
but an infinitely amusing one to boot. We 
spare our readers the execrable poetry, by“ a 
drawing-room poet,” which was read with 
great avidity during the bridal festivities. 
It is necessary, however, to allude to the 
effusion, as will be seen from what follows : — 


These verses are very stupid, but I quote them 
because they amused us exceedingly when we con- 
sidered that this husband, ‘‘ possessor of your 
charms,”’ and who “‘ to love’s enchanting bliss 
shall wake,’’ was a child of twelve years of age, 
who wept from morning to night, frantic at be- 
ing made an object of universal curiosity, flying 
from his wife, and even repulsing her with the 
rudeness of an ill-bred child, and having no 
desire to claim a title whose signification he did 
not understand. During the ball, the 
bridegroom could on no account consent to dance 
with the bride. He was at length threatened 
with a whipping in case of further refusal, and 
promised a deluge of sugar-plums and all sorts 
of amusements if he complied. Whereupon he 
consented to lead her through a minuet. Though 
he showed so great an aversion to her who had 
a legal claim upon his attentions, he manifested 
2 great sympathy for little Louisa de Dietrich, a 
child of his own age, and returned to sit beside 
her as soon as he could free himself from the 
ennuyeuse ceremony of attending on his bride. 
This was the husband whose ‘‘ rapt embrace”’ 
awaited the young princess. My brother under- 
took to console him, and was showing him some 
prints in a large book. Amongst them there 
happened to be one which represented a marriage 
procession, which, as soon as the child saw, he 
shut the book, exclaiming, ‘‘ Take it away, sir, 
take it away! What have I to do with that? 
it is shocking — and hold,”’ continued he, point- 
ing out a tall figure in the group, ‘‘ there is one 
that is like Mademoiselle de Montbarrey.”’ 





_These last extracts will serve to show the 
different staple of which are composed the 
respective works of the Baroness and the 


P-| Bourgeois. That of the former will be read 


merely to amuse the passing hour, but in the 
sketches of Mercier there will always be found 
something worthy of the attention, not only 
of the general reader, but of the statesman, 
the moralist, and the philosopher. 

J. Doran. 





A Tame Bourrerrty.—One cold, bleak No- 
vember morning, when the sky, the air, and all 
nature wore that sullen and desponding look so 
peculiar to our climate at this season, a lady, who 
for the first time had risen from a bed of sickness, 
went into an adjoining apartment, where she 
perceived a gay and beautiful butterfly in the 
window. Astonished at finding this creature of 
flowers and sunshine in so uncongenial a situation, 
she watched its movements and operations. As the 
sun came out for a bright, brief space, it fluttered 
joyously about .the window, and imparted to the 
sick-room an air of cheerfulness and hope. To- 
wards evening, however, the tiny creature 
drooped its wings ; the lady then placed it ina 
glass tumbler on the mantel-piece. During the 
night, hard frost came on, and the room was in 
consequence very cold. In the morning, the 
butterfly lay in the bottom of the tumbler appa- 
rently dead. The invalid, grieved that her 
gentle companion of the previous day should so 
soon perish, made some effort to restore its fragile 
existence. She put it on her own warm hand, 
and breathing upon it, perceived it give signs of 
returning animation ; she then once more placed 
it in its glass-house on the rug before the fire. 
Soon the elegant little insect spread out its ma- 
ny-colored wings, and flew to the window, where 
the sun was shining brightly. By and by, the 
sun retired, and the window-panes getting cold, 
the creature sank down on the carpet again, 
apparently lifeless. The same means were used 
to restore animation, and with the same success, 
This alternation of life and death went on for 
many days, till at last the grateful little thing 
became quite tame, and seemed to be acquainted 
with its benefactress. When she went to the 
window, and held out her finger, it would, of its 
own accord, hop upon it ; sometimes it would 
settle for an hour at a time upon her hand 
or neck, when she was reading or writing. Its 
food consisted of honey ; a drop of which the 
lady would put upon her hand, when the but- 
terfly would uncur! its sucker, and gradually sip 
it up ; then it usually sipped up a drop of water 
in the same way. The feeding took place only 
once in three or four days. In this manner its 
existence was prolonged through the whole win- 
ter, and part of the following spring. As it ap- 
proached the end of its career, its wings became 
quite transparent, and its spirits apparently de- 
jected. It would rest quietly in its ‘* crystal pal- 
ace’’ even when the sun was wooing it to come 
out, and at last, one morning in April, it was 
found dead — quite dead. — Chambers’ Journal. 
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From Household Words. 
THE GAUGER’S POCKET. 


Poor old Tristram Pentire! How he comes 
up before me as I pronounce his name! 
That light, active, half-stooping form ; bent 
as though he had a brace of kegs upon his 
shoulders still ; those thin, gray, rusty locks 
that fell upon a forehead seamed with the 
wrinkles of threescore years and five; the 
cunning glance that questioned in his eye, 
and that nose pee always at half-cock, 
with a red blaze along its ridge, scorched b 
the departing footstep of the fierce fiend Al- 
cohol, when he fled before the reinforcements 
of the Coast Guard. . 

He was the last of the smugglers; and 
when I took possession of my glebe, I hired 
him as my servant of all work, or rather no 
work, about the house, and there he rollick- 
ed away the last few years of his careless 
existence, in all the pomp and idleness of 
‘The parson’s man,”’ He had taken a bold 

art in every landing on the coast, man and 

y, full forty years ; throughout which time, 
all kinds of men had largely trusted him with 
their brandy and their lives, and true and 
faithful had he been to them as sheath to 
steel. 

Gradually he grew attached to me, and I 
could not but take an interest in him, I en- 
deavored to work some softening change in 
him, and to awaken a certain sense of the er- 
rors of his former life. Sometimes, as a sort 
of condescension on his part, he brought him- 
self to concede and to acknowledge in his own 
quaint rambling way :— 

‘* Well, sir, I do think when I come to look 
back, and to consider what lives we used to 
live—drurk all night, and idle abed all day, 
cursing, swearing, fighting, gambling, lying, 
and always prepared for to shet (shoot) the 
gauger—I do really believe, sir, we surely 
was in sin!” 

But, whatever contrite admissions to this 
extent were extorted from old Tristram by 
misty glimpses of a moral sense and by his 
desire to gratify his master, there were two 
points on which he was inexorably firm. The 
one was, that it was a very guilty practice in 
the authorities to toch | taxes for what he 
called run goods ; and the other settled dogma 
of his creed was, that it never could be a sin 
to make away with an exciseman. Battles 
between Tristram and myself on these themes 
were frequent and fierce ; but I am bound to 
confess that he always managed, somehow or 
other, to remain master of the field. In- 
deed, what Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
be prepared to encounter the triumphant de- 
mand with which Tristram smashed to atoms 
my suggestions of morality, political econo- 
my, and finance? He would listen with ap- 
parent patience to all my solemn and secular 
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pleas for the revenue, and then down he came 
upon me with the unanswerable argument— 

‘‘ But why should the king tax good li- 

uor? If they must have taxes, why can’t 
they tax something else ?”’ 

My efforts, moreover, to soften and remove 
his doctrinal prejudice as to the a ga 
in a moral point of view, of putting the officers 
of his Majesty’s revenue to death, were equal- 
ly unavailing. Indeed, to my infinite chagrin, 

found that I had lowered myself exceedingly 
in his estimation by what he called standing 
up for the exciseman. 

‘*There had been divers parsons,” he as- 
sured me, ‘‘in his time in the parish, and 
very larned clargy they were ; and some very 
strict; and some would preach one doctrine, 
and some another ; and there was one that had 
very mean notions about running goods, and 
said ’t was a wrong thing to do; but even he, 
and the rest, never took no part with the 
gauger—never! And besides,”’ said old Trim, 
with another demolishing appeal, ‘* Wasn’t 
the exciseman always ready to put us to 
death when he could ?”’ 

With such a theory it was not very aston- 
a it startled me at the time— 
that I was once suddenly assailed, in a pause 
of his spade, with the puzzling inquiry,— 
‘*Can you tell me the reason, sir, that no 
grass will ever grow upon the grave of a man 
that ’s hanged unjustly ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed, Tristram, I never heard of 
the fact before.”’ 

“* Well, I thought every man know’d that 
from the Scripture ; why, you can see it, sir, 
every Sabbath day. That grave on the right 
hand of the path as you go down to the porch- 
door, that heap of arth with no growth, not 
one blade of grass on it—that ’s Will Pooly’s 
grave that was hanged unjustly.’’ 

‘** Indeed! but how came such a shocking 
deed to be done ?”’ ‘ = 
‘s Why, you see, sir, they got r Wi 
down to’ Bodmin, all lives: a aeal and 
there was bribery, and false swearing; and 
an unjust judge came down—and the jury, all 
bad rascals, tin-and-copper-men—and so they 
all agreed together, and they hanged poor 
Will. But his friends begged the at and 
brought the corpse home here to his own = 
ish; and they turfed the grave, and they 
sowed the grass twenty times over, but ’t was 
all no use ; nothing would ever grow—he was 

hanged unjustly.” 

‘Well, but Tristram, you have not told 
me all this while what this man Pooly was 
accused of—what had he done ?” 

‘Done, sir! Done? Nothing whatsoev- 
er but killed the exciseman !”’ 

The glee, the chuckle, the cunning glance 
were inimitably characteristic of the hardened 
old smuggler; and then down went the spade 
with a plunge of defiance, and, as I turned 
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away, a snatch of his favorite song came ca- 
rolling after me like the ballad of a victory. 


On, through the ground-sea, shove ! 
Light on the larboard bow ! 

There ’s a nine-knot breeze above, 
And a sucking tide below ! 


Hush ! for the beacon fails ; 
The skulking gauger ’s by. 
Down with your studding sails, 

Let jib and fore-sail fly ! 


Hurrah, for the light, once more ! 
Point her for Shark’s Nose Head, 
Our friends can keep the shore, 
Or the skulking gauger ’s dead. 


On, through the ground-sea, shove ' 
Light on the larboard bow ! 

There ’s a nine-knot breeze above, 
And a sucking tide below ! 


Among the ** King’s men,”’ whose achieve- 
ments haunted the old man’s memory with a 
sense of mingled terror and dislike, a cer- 
tain Parminter and his dog occupied a prin- 
cipal place. This officer appeared to have 
been a kind of Frank Kennedy in his way, 
and to have chosen for his watchword the 
old Irish signal ‘* Dare !”’ 

* Sir,”’ said old Tristram one day, with a 
burst of indignant wrath, ‘Sir, that villain 
Parminter and his dog murdered with their 
shetting-irons no less than seven of our peo- 
ple at divers times, and they peacefully at 
work in their calling all the While! 

I found on further inquiry that this man 
Parminter was a bold and determined officer, 
whom no threats could deter and no money 
bribe. He always went armed to the teeth, 
and was followed by a large, fierce, and 
dauntless dog, which he had thought fit to 
call Satan. This animal he had trained to 
carry in his mouth a carbine or a loaded club, 
which, at a signal from his master, Satan 
brought to the rescue. ‘‘ Ay, they was bold 
audacious rascals—that Parminter and his 
dog—but he went rather too far one day, as I 
suppose,’’ was old Tristram’s chuckling re- 
mark as he leaned upon his spade, and I stood 


Me Did he, Trim ; in what way ?”’ 

“* Why, sir, the case was this. Our peo- 
ple had a landing down at Mellnach, in John- 
nie Mathoy’s hole; and Parminter and his 
dog found it out. So they got into the cave 
at ebb tide, and laid in wait, and when the 
first boat-load came ashore, just as the keel 
took the ground, down storms Parminter, 
shouting for Satan to follow. But the dog 
knew better, and held back, they said, for the 
first time in all his life ; so in leaps Parmin- 
ter smack into the boat, alone, with his cut- 
lass drawn ; but’’ (with a kind of inward ecs- 
tasy), ‘“‘he didn’t do much harm w the 
boat’s crew—”’ 
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‘* Because,’ as I interposed, “‘ they took 
him off to their ship.” 

“No, not they; not a bit of it. Their 
blood was up, poor fellows, so they just pull- 
ed Parminter down in the boat, and chopped 
off his head on the gunwale !"’ 

The exclamation of horror with which I re- 
ceived this recital, elicited no kind of sym- 
pathy from Tristram. He went on quietly 
with his work, merely moralizing thus—*Ay, 
better Parminter and his dog had gone now 
and then to the gauger’s pocket at Tidna- 
combe Cross, and held their peace, better 
far.” 

The term, *‘ The Gauger’s Pocket,”’ in old 
Tristram’s phraseology, had no kind of ref- 
erence to any place of deposit in the apparel 
of the exciseman ; but to a certain large gray 
rock, which stands upon a neighboring moor- 
land, not far from the cliffs which overhang 
the sea. It bears to this day, among the 
parish people, the name of the Witan-Stone, 
that is to say, in the language of our fore- 
fathers, the Rock of Wisdom ; because it was 
one of the places of usual assemblage for the 
Gray Eldermen of British or of Saxon times— 
a sort of speaker’s chair or woolsack in the 
local Parliaments. It was, moreover, there is 
no doubt, one of the natural altars of the old 
religion ; and, as such, it is greeted with a 
fond and legendary reverence still. Hither 
Trim guided me one day to show, as he told 
me, ‘* the great rock set up by the giants, so 
they said ; long, long ago, before there was 
any bad laws such as they make now.” It 
was indeed a wild, strange, striking scene ; 
and one to lift and fill, and, moreover, to sub- 
due, the thoughtful mind. Around me was 
the wild, half-cultured moor ; yonder, within 
reach of sight and ear, that boundless, breath- 
ing sea, with that shout of the waters, which 
came up ever and anon to recall the strong 
metre of the Greek, 


Hark ! how old ocean laughs with all his waves ! 


and there, before me, stood the tall, vast, sol- 
emn stone, gray and awful with the myriad 
memoirs of ancient ages, when the white 
fathers bowed around the rocks and worship- 


‘* And now, sir,’’ clashed in a shrill, sharp 
voice, ‘‘let me show you the wonderfulest 
thing in all the place, and that is, the 
Gauger’s Pocket.”’ 

Accordingly, I followed my guide, for it 
seems, ‘*I had a dream which was not all a 
dream,”’ as he led the way to the back of the 
Witan-Stone ; and there, grown over with 
moss and lichen, with a movable slice of rock 
to conceal its mouth, old Tristram pointed 
out, triumphantly, a dry and secret crevice 
about an arm’s lengthdeep. ‘ There sir,” 
said he, with a joyous twinkle in his eye, 
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“‘there have I dropped a little bag of gold, 
many and many a time, when our people 
wanted to have the shore quiet, and to keep 
the exciseman out of the way of trouble ; and 
there he would go, if so be he was a reason- 
able officer; and the byword used to be, 
when ’t was all right, one of us would go and 
meet him, and then say, ‘ Sir, your pocket is 
unbuttoned ;? and he would smile and an- 
swer, ‘Ay! ay! but never mind, my man, 
my money ’s safe enough ;’ and thereby we 
knew that he was a just man, and satisfied, 
and that the boats could take the roller in 
peace; and that was the very way, sir, it 
came to pass that this crack in the stone was 
called for evermore ‘ The Gauger’s Pocket.’ ”’ 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A NIGHT IN CUNNEMARA. 


Tae evening of an autumn day in 1829 
brought two young men, who had been en- 
gaged for several hours in shooting over the 
wilds of Cunnemara, to the vicinity of the 
lodgings of a priest, with whom one of them 
was on terms of intimate friendship. The 
day had been one of cheerless, unintermittin 
rain ; the two sportsmen were drenched wit 
wet; and one of them, a stranger in the dis- 
trict, and not accustomed to its rude exer- 
cises, was spent with fatigue. It was after 
a slow and toilsome march through a bog of 
various degrees of solidity, and being more 
than once soused almost to the shoulders in 
the black moreen or bog-water which lay at 
the bottoms of the hollows cut in it by, the 
winter floods, that the young men reached 
the vicinity of the priest’s mansion. A shot 
fired at this moment by Blake, the individual 
of the party to whom Cunnemara was native 
ground, caused the almost instant appear- 
ance, at the door of his hovel, of the good- 
humored face of Father Dennis, who no 
sooner distinguished his friend, than he 
issued forth, and gave him and his compan- 
ion a hearty welcome. 

‘* Father Dennis, Captain Clinton, of the 
—th. Clinton, Father Dennis Connelly,” 
was the brief introduction by which Blake 
put the priest and his friend upon a footing 
of friendship. There was no need to inquire 
into the condition of the two sportsmen, and 
as little need to hint to the priest the line of 
conduct he ought to pursue towards them. 

‘*Cold, wet, hungry and fatigued, I see 
you are,’’ said he, faking a pinch of snuff, 
end snapping his fingers after it. But there’s 
none of you more so than I am myself. Up 
and out 1 ’ve been from peep of day this morn- 
ing ; not a morsel inside my lips since the bit 
of breakfast I swallowed at six o’clock; and 
never sat down a minute, no, nor stood still 
either, only just while I stepped in where 1 
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got calls, to buckle a pair in one place, and 
christen a couple of pausteens in another.”’ 

‘* What was it kept you so busy, Dennis?’ 
said Blake. 

‘¢Patthern day,* don’t you know? And 
didn’t you hear how the Heffernans and 
Conrys were killing aich other last year? Oh, 
then, if I hadn’t enough to do with them 
this day, my name’s not Dennis Connelly, 
God knows a heart-scald they are to any one 
that wants to keep paice and quiet among 
them. If you knew the pain I have in my 
shouldher this minute with leathering the 
scoundrels, and the tired legs I have pelting 
afther them ; for as fast as I’d disperse them 
in one place, they’d gather in another.” 
And Father Dennis, with grimaces express- 
ive of extreme suffering, rubbed the ailing 
shoulder with his left hand, and the ailing 
legs with both. 

“* What! do you beat your parishioners?” 
cried the Englishman, in utter astonishment. 

‘¢ To be sure I do—bate them while baiting ’s 
good for them, and that ’s long enough,” re- 
plied the priest. ‘‘The poor ignorant cra- 
tures! sure, they ’re like wild Indians! It’s 
the only way to get any good of them.” 

‘* And are none of them ever tempted to 
make a return in kind ?”’ 

‘*Sthrike me! is itt Ah, captain, you 
English have quare notions in your heads — 
no, but down on their knees to beg my par- 
don, and would n’t think they ’d have luck or 
grace if they didn’t get it. When one dashes 
into the thick of a fight, then, to be sure, 
one may get an odd blow, but not on pur- 
pose; they ’d think the hand would rot off 
them if they riz it on their clargy.” 

“In such a very wild district, all this may 
probably be necessary,’’ said Clinton, making 
a polite effort. 

“Tt is, my dear sir, quite necessary,” 
cried the priest, taking Clinton’s remark in 

rfect good faith ; ‘‘ only look at this delicate 
ittle switch I took from a fellow to-day. 
There can’t be less than a pound’s weight 
of lead in the ferral. A crack of that now 
would smash an ox’s skull, let alone a Chris- 
tian’s; and the blackguard had it up, just 
ready to let fly at one that wasn’t thinking 
of him at all— (you know him, Isidore — 
Davy Gavan, from Rusvela, a quiet, poor man 
as ever lived.) I got a hoult of the stick, 
but the fellow held it tight ; he darn’t sthrike 
me, and he didn’t like to let it go; so there 
we were at it, pully hauly, 4 I twisted it 
out of his grip, in spite of him. I had a 

at mind to give him a good clip then, but 
didn’t like to do it with such a walloper, 
so I makes a kick at him ; and what do you 


* A half-festive, half-religious meeting of the peo- 
ple in solitary places, common in the Highlands of 
Ireland, and at which much fighting sometimes 
takes place. 
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think ?—the impudent scoundrel caught my 
foot in his hand, I felt I could not help 
going ; but just as I was tumbling back, I tilts 
up the other foot with a spang, hit him just 
here undher the butt of the ear, and knocked 
him over and over — you never ueen a fellow 
take such a roll. Between ourselyes,’’ added 
the stalwart champion of good order, with a 
meaning compression of the lips, and a cor- 
responding wink and nod, “ he didn’t get up 
quite so quick as I did.” 

The young men were by this time seated 
in the priest’s parlor, where no time was lost 
in purveying for them, and for the priest 
himself, the solacements demanded by their 
worn-out condition. An hour must be sup- 
posed to have passed since their meal was 
concluded. They are seated round a blazing 
turf fire, and the corner of a large square ta- 
ble is drawn in between them, the more con- 
veniently to bring within general reach the 
materials for compounding the smoking and 
smoky beverage that stands before each. 
The general appearance of the apartment is 
rather more decent than might be expected 
in a district so uncivilized. It is ceiled and 
whitewashed, and the earthen floor is covered 
with a ‘*cautiugh,” or carpet of rush mat- 
ting. It moreover boasts a couple of little 
sashed windows, a painted wooden chimney- 
piece (no grate, however), and for orna- 
ment, a whole series of highly-colored prints 
of saints, angels and devils, varied by a cof- 
fee-colored whole-length of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, a view of the Bay of Naples, and a 
political caricature or two of some fifty years’ 
standing. The priest’s bed, it is true, as it 
stands against the wall, is rather a conspicu- 
ous object. But with its gay chintz curtains 
(quite new) and its patchwork quilt, it can- 
not well be deemed an eyesore, especially 
considering that the room is not otherwise 
very rich in furniture. Indeed, unless a great 
chest and a trunk or two may be counted as 
such, the inventory must be limited to a few 
chairs and an immense wooden press painted 
red (mahogany color intended), to which the 
woman of the house is paying constant visits, 
the upper compartments being her pantry, 
and the lower her repository for house linen, 
&e. 

The trio at the fire sat for a time silent and 
unoccupied ; the countenances and attitudes 
of each richly, though in different styles, ex- 
pressive of the quiet, indolent satisfaction of 
rest after fatigue. At length, arousing him- 
self, Father Dennis exclaimed : —‘‘ Come, 
another tumbler, gentlemen! A wet day in 
the hills calls for two, at any rate, to the 
one you ’d take at any other time.”’ 

* Ay, that’s the rule, Clinton ; so fill, fill, 
my boy,’’ cried Blake. ‘Do you know, I 
I think you are getting reconciled to the 
poteen ?”” 
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*¢ You are not far from the truth,” returned 
Clinton, smiling. ‘I am truly grateful to the 
put—put—heen, or what do you call it? and 
with good reason, too, for I never swallowed 
a potion half so grateful as that tumbler you 
forced down my throat by way of a et 
tive to drying myself. Henceforward I shall 
ever account it as the very best of cordials, 
where cordials are needed.” 

‘There ’s many a true word said in jest, 
captain,” said Father Dennis, nodding, as 
he filled his own glass brimful, and with an 
air of practised dexterity, turned it into his 
tumbler. 

** You fancy I’m jesting, Mr. Connelly, do 
yout Upon my honor you are wrong if you 
do. I literally think what I say of it.” 

‘Then, upon my honor, and my conscience 
too, you ’re not far out in that anyway. And 
it’s in such a place as this it is needed. Oh, 
the hardships I have to go through here in 
the winter saison, they ’re beyond belief! 
One can’t even have a horse to help one out, 
for there ’s no riding. Look at my two ele- 

nt pair of boots that I brought with me, 

ranging up there against the wall, till they ‘d 
puzzle the rats themselves to make any use 
of them. And the foot work through the 
wet bogs is the sore work, though nothing at 
all to the boat work! Think, now, what it 
is to be out tossing on this conthrary coast in 
all weathers—often with every tack about 

ou as dripping wet as if you were keel- 

auled, and knowing all the time that you 
have a great deal better chance of the bottom 
than of any other end to your voyage. How 
would you like that, captain ?”’ 

** Not at all, I confess. But I hardl 
think the perils of the sea can be me 
greater than the perils of the land in this 
quarter.”’ 

‘Ah, the mooreen!’’ cried the priest. 
‘¢ Well, captain, I agree with you. As bad 
to be choked that way as with salt water.”’ 

“Ay, Dennis; but ’tisn’t either of them 
you or I’d choose, if we were to be choked 
at all,” said Blake, laughing; ‘ water like 
this would be more to our taste. Come, will 
you tell the story of the cock and the tumbler 
toClinton? Do, now — that ’sa good fellow.”’ 

“Oh, that ould story! —’t would be no 
pleasure to him.” 

“I beg your pardon, it would be a very 
great pleasure to me to hear a story of yours, 
a will so far favor me,” said the young 
officer politely. 

** You ’re very kind to say so, captain, I ’m 
sure. And if it was anything worth your 
hearing —— ”’ 

Here both the young men broke in upon his 
disqualifying speech, with assurances that at 
length seemed to conquer his modesty. ‘ Oh, 
if you ra’ally have a fancy for it, gentlemen, 
*tis no throuble to me to tell it, to be sure. 
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don’t know, Captain Clinton, whether you 
have any idaia of the sort of life a poor man 
lades, that’s coadjuthor (what you’d call 
curate, you know), to a snug, dacent, worthy, 
gentale parish priest that loves his aise. I ‘Il 
tell you then. It’s just the life of a pack- 
horse —no better. A sort of hand-ball he is, 
knocked about here and there, and up and 
down, and to and fro, wherever his shuparior 
plases to think he’s wanted. Then, afther 
slaving this way all day, routed out of his 
bed, maybe, half-a-dozen times in the coorse 
of the one night, to trot to the far ends of 
the parish at the bidding of every ould 
collioch that takes it into her crazy head 
she ’s booked for the other world, and she as 
tough all the time, maybe, as an old raven.”’ 

‘*T beg pardon for the interruption, Mr. 
Connelly,’’ said Clinton, laughing heartily 
at the list of grievances, or rather at the 
manner in which they were set forth, tones 
and grimaces, inclusive; ‘‘ but you must 
make allowance for my utter ignorance. Tell 
me, how is this very hard case different from 
yours at present, as a parish priest? You 
are liable to be called about in the same way, 
if I don’t misunderstand you,” 

“True for you, my dear sir. I have most 
of the hardships as it is, sure enough. But 
then there ’s two little circumstances in the 
case that make a matarial difference. The 
poor coadjuthor, you see, does all the work, 
and gets only half, maybe only the third of 
the dues. ‘Then, again, afther one of them 
unlucky calls, when he jogs back tired and 
disappointed, all the comfort there ’s for him 
is bhok looks, if it isn’t hard words itself, 
from one that wouldn’t wag a finger to save 
him a journey to Jericho and back again.” 

‘* All very true,’’ cried Blake. ‘ But 
where has the story ~— to, Dennis?” 

‘¢ Patience, Isidore, 1’m coming to it, all 
in good time, if youll only let me. Well, 
you are to know, Captain Clinton, there was 
once upon a time a poor priest —as it might 
be myself—and he, afther a hard day’s 
work, was just going to sit down to his little 
supper, of a Saturday night, of all nights in 
the week, when there comes a tantararara to 
his door, enough to waken up the dead ; and 
before he had time to bless himself, he was 
packed off to ride seven miles up the moun- 
tain, through the rain and sleet and wind — 
(pitch dark it was too, into the bargain) — 
‘to anoint a crature that wasn’t expected.* 
Well, captain, I need n’t tell you what a time 
he and his poor baste had of it, - 
through the bogs such a night; but he di 

et through them at last. The man of the 
Gan was in bed, but he got up, and brought 
out a little cruiskeen of poteen ; and another 
man that had come across from J: oyee Country, 
he got up too, and they all e settled 

* Not expected to live. 
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themselves down by the fire, very cosey and 
comfortable. The priest had just mixed his 
tumbler, when he sées the cock that was 
roosting upon the rafters above, lifting up the 
wings of him, this way ’’ (acting the motion), 
‘* getting ready for the crow; a sign, mark 
you, that twelve o’clock was coming. Now, 
a priest can’t touch bit or sup, you know, 
from twelve o’clock on Saturday night, till 
twelve o’clock next day — that’s till afther 
last mass. So when he sees the lad prepar- 
ing, he ups with the tumbler ”’ (still acting.) 
‘“*and down clean he had it, before fhe 
screech came. ‘There now,’ says he, in 
Irish, as he set it down with a whack, ‘ wasn’t 
that well done? I took it off between the 
clapping and the crowing.’ ” 

The Tungs of the young Englishman did 
‘* crow like chanticleer’’ at this narrative ; 
nor was he behindhand in the clapping. 

‘‘ Ah, but it’s better far in the Trish,” 
resumed Father Dennis. ‘* Edir sgihan sch 
gub, you know, Isidore, between the wing 
and the beak. By far more expressive.”’ 

Another hearty fit of laughter signalized 
the conclusion of the story. But, Clinton 
having for some time given tokens of a dis- 
position to sleep, his friend now proposed 
that they should bid their kind host good- 
night. Dennis, though willing to prolong 
the entertainment, was too polite to resist 
their wishes ; and he accordingly rose, and 
led the — across the kitchen to an apart- 
ment, which was certainly no favorable con- 
trast to the one they had just quitted. The 
earthen floor, in its undisguised ruggedness — 
the unhinged door merely resting against its 
door-frame —the partition wall wanting at 
least two feet of reaching the loft of hurdles 
that formed the sole ceiling overhead —and 
the small dismantled window, one pane alone, 
out of its four, in proper order for excluding 
air and admitting light, displayed no incon- 
siderable sum total of discomfort. Nor was 
there much to balance the account, except a 
tolerably clear fire on the hearth, and the clean 
and good articles of bedding that furnished 
forth a wooden-roofed bedstead, sociably des- 
tined for the accommodation of the pair of 
wearied sportsmen. Clinton’s glance did not 
fail to take in all these details. But the idea 
of a bivouac being uppermost in his mind, 
he was able, with a good grace, to make light 
of the subject-matter of the lamentations with 
which the parting compliments of the hospi- 
table priest were rather profusely seasoned. 

Scarcely an hour had elapsed, and the two 
— were not half that time asleep, when 

lake was awakened by Father Dennis’ house- 
keeper, with the information that a marriage 
party had arrived, after having followed the 
priest all day, and that, if he and his friend 
would rise, they might see the whole fun 
from the top of the partition wall, without 
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being themselves seen. ‘It’s Tom Conry’s 

widdy, sir,’’ she said, “‘ Mary Duane, . and 

the bridegroom is a boy from Letthermullin, 

Patsheen Halloran by name —a big mullet- 

headed sommochawn, the very moral of the 

first husband, just as soft-looking, as fat, and 

as foolish. Och, if your honor seen the pair, 

you would laugh if there was a laugh in 
ou !”? 

. Blake instantly rose, and roused his com- 

anion, who, though at first more disposed to 
ie still than to enjoy the finest fun in the 
world, was at last persuaded to get up. 
When both had dressed, they ascended by a 
ladder to the place which the housekeeper 
had pointed out as a place of observation for 
the survey of the next apartment, and there, 
sure enough, a very amusing scene met their 
eyes. The bridal party, easily distinguish- 
able from the people of the house by their 
dripping garments, were (with one exception) 
clustered round the fire, which a half-dressed 
girl, evidently roused from her sleep for the 
occasion, had just replenished. This damsel 
was now squatted down before her handy- 
work, blowing it up with might and main by 
the alternate aid of her scanty red petticoat 
and her redder lips, and from time to time 
intermitting her occupation, to invite the 
approach of the straggler —a gentle dame — 
who, however, stoutly resisted all persuasives, 
whether verbal or manual, to move her from 
the spot near the door, where she had thought 
fit to establish herself. But the object that 
most immediately caught Clinton’s observa- 
tion, was a huge settle-bed near the fire, from 
which more than one head appeared, project- 
ing like birds from the nest, to take observa- 
tion of the company who had broken up 
their rest. 

** Now I must be your Asmodeus, I sup- 
pose, Clinton,”’ said Blake. ‘To begin, I 
must point out the bride to you.” 

** Needless, quite needless, my good friend,’’ 
rejoined the other. ‘There is no mistaking 
that fair personification of bridal bashfulness, 
leaning against the wall there, aloof from the 
rest of the bevy.” 

**Truly, I believe you are right. The 
shrinking attitude, and the half-averted vis- 
age, and the hood of the blue cloak held so 
modestly close under the chin, for fear a 
glimpse at all could be had of her! ’tis capi- 
tally well got up altogether! There now is 
the beauty of practice to make perfect. Not 
one raw maiden in ten could top her part 
with the widow.” 

** Well, as you would say, joy be to her! 
But you are forgetting your office, Signor 
Diable ; which is the happy man?’ 

** Why, to 5 | truth, he is a stranger to 
me. But from Nelly’s account, I opine, by 
the great red head, and red gills, and clumsy 
build, and sheepish look, we mey identify him 
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in the person of the worthy beyond there, so 
busy with the toe of his brogue settling 
straws in crosses. Symbolical and ominous 
that, I am afraid! But hush! here comes 
Father Dennis. Not a whisper above your 
breath now, or he'll look up at us, for he 
knows my peephole of old.” 

There was a general movement among the 
groups below, as the priest made his appear- 
ance; but we may fairly confine our notice 
(as Blake did) to the bride and bridegroom. 
The former shrunk yet closer to the wall, 
while the gallant groom came forward, 
fumbling in his | ager and looking to the 
right and the left, as if for escape or assist- 
ance. At length he lugged forth the foot of 
a stocking, and one by one extracted its con- 
tents, some eight-and-twenty lily-white shil- 
lings, of which he formed a goodly pile on 
the table, that had meanwhile been placed 
before the ecclesiastic. Father Dennis 
seemed to look on during this operation with 
much unconcern; and when it was com- 
pleted, and the money pushed over to him, he 
measured its height with his thumb, and 
coolly pushed it back. ‘* This won’t do, my 
lady,” cried he, addressing the bashful fair 
one, whose ogling of the wall became only 
the closer; ‘‘ pay me the ten shillings you 
owe me for giving the-rites of the church to 
your last husband, and then I ‘ll marry you 
to another, and welcome — but the divil a bit - 
of it till then.” 

Not a word issued from the blue hood ; but 
the bridegroom’s voice, with a chorus of 
three others, opened at once in Irish. The 
priest replied in the same language; they 
rejoined with interest (one little sharp-look- 
ing old woman being ny vociferous), 
and the exchange of fire became every mo- 
ment more close and continuous. 

“* Blake, all this is only dumb show to me ; 
pray, pray favor me with an interpretation,”’ 
whispered Clinton to his companion, who was 
almost convulsed with suppressed laughter. 

‘Oh, such a whimsical Schade on the subject 
of the ten shillings! but I hardly know how to 
render it for you. That little bitter old woman 
there, is the first husband’s mother; she is 
all but drowning poor Dennis’ enumeration of 
his expenses of purse and person in coming 
by boat to her son, in a most plentiful torrent 
of abuse. Then there ’s the bride's mother, 
whining and trying to mollify ; and the bride’s 
brother, making out a long account of losses 
sustained, and a blank one of the balance- 
sheet ; and the happy man himself, disput- 
ing his ae yt and professing his inability, 
to answer the debts of his predecessor. Now, 
now, again Father Dennis strikes in—‘A 
folly to talk! one score must be cleared off 
before another is begun.’ ”’ 

** And his firmness caused a lull,” said 
Clinton. 
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“Ay, and sends the bridegroom’s hand 
into his pocket again, though he almost swore 
himself black in the face just now that he 
had not another shilling in the world. Out 
comes the silver. Ah, the sleeveen of a fel- 
low, see how he keeps the hand over it! 
I'd lay anything now he ’ll want to get off for 

art!” 
rm Heydey! what has raised the storm 
again’?’’ exclaimed the Englishman, as the 
clamor commenced as spiritedly as ever. 

“As I guessed. He has put down six 
shillings, and wants time for the other four. 
Time for a month —for a fortnight. Och! 
oe and entreaties! Well, then, reall 

ennis is very tough — may be the poor fel- 
low actually hasn ’t it.” 

‘So it is your fashion in this country to 
marry without a shilling in the world, is it ?’’ 
said Clinton. 

‘*Too much so, I confess. But, in the 
present case, a man might have stock, cows, 
sheep, pigs, and goats, and still not silver for 
a present occasion. I have more than half a 
mind to discover myself and lend. Och! no 
need of it! he has found out a pocket he 
did n’t know he had about him— two shil- 
lings. You may coin the other two, my tight 
lad, before I think again of helping you. 
Now he is trying to persuade Nelly’s hus- 
band to go bail for him. A civil refusal — 
Father Dennis would n't take his bail. By 
my honor and credit, but this is too good! 
Another little pocket he has discovered, and 
out come the last two shillings! My bless- 
ing on — Hallo! mercy on us! is the woman 
electrified ?”’ 

This vehement exclamation was not un- 
called for ; since, the very moment the modest, 
shrinking bride saw the last coin deposited, 
she flung back her hood, and, bursting through 
the circle, stood before the = with eyes 
flashing, cheeks glowing, and tongue ready to 
ring an alarm peal. ‘Since you ’ve got my 
money, give me the worth of it! ”’ cried she. 
“Say me a mass fur the sowl o’ my poor 
man, that’s gone! God knows it’s chape 
arnin’ fur ye !”’ 

‘‘Whisht, woman, whisht—stop your 
clatter — don’t you know there ’s gentlemen in 
the house? Do you want to rouse them up?” 

** Who cares for your gentlefolks?’’ cried 
she, screaming still louder, and stamping 
with passion. ‘ Let me have something fur 
my money, I say — it’s little you ever give, 
but let me have something !”’ 

‘* Hut tut — sure it’s none of your money 
I touched, maureen! Halloran did the thing 
handsome, afther all— ped me for himself 
and yourself, and poor Tom into the bargain. 
I've nothing at all to do with you asthore.’’ 

** You have something to do with me, and 
plenty to do with me. ’T was my money he 
ped youdown. Faith, I’d think twice afore 
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I'd marry widout the marriage money in my 
fist — to lave a man the right to sell me whin 
he ’d got tired o’ me!” 

At this moment the virago started and 
aused in turn, the long-suppressed laughter 
rom above breaking forth in an uncontrollable 

peal. Father Dennis’ eye instantly sought 
the aperture. ‘‘ Bother you, you scamp, is 
it there you are?’’ cried he, shaking his fist 
good-humoredly at his young friend ; ** and 
you ’ve brought the English — to spy at 
me too! By this and that, Isidore, I'll be 
even with you for this yet.’ 

‘* Faith, you are even with me as it is, for 
Tam more than half-choked with laughing,”’ 
gasped Blake. ‘* Oh, these sides of mine! 
they ought to be iron to stand it !”’ 

** And the wall ought to be iron, to stand 
your wriggling ; you'll have it a-top of us, l 
think,” cried the priest. ‘Come down out 
of that, and don’t be making a fool of your- 
self, and aggravating me! Come down, I tell 
a both o’ ye, and look on at the wedding 
ike Christians.” 

‘* Here Iam at your elbow,” cried Blake, 
making a leap from the top of the partition 
wall, while his companion effected a more 
orderly entrance by the door. ‘ Here we 
both are! And now let me settle the debate 
between you and Mary Duane. Mary will 
forgive your making her pay her old debts (and 
you know yourself, that is the greatest offence 
that can be given in this country), and you "Il 
— to say the mass for poor Tom Sem. 

ou ought to do what you can for him, I’m 
sure, if it was only for old acquaintance sake. 
Many ’s the good drop of potheen of his mak- 
ing has helped to wet the whistle for you 
before now. And right good it was always — 
was n’tit? It’s the least you can do to give him 
a cast of your office, when he so often gave you 
one of his, before the puff was out of him.”’ 

** Well, well, sure [’ll do it! No more 
words about it now,”’ cried the priest; and 
the women hailed the promise in a torrent of 
thanks and blessings on ‘‘ Misther Isidore.”’ 

When these were silenced, the ceremony 
proceeded. Bottles of the national cordial 
were then produced from the pockets of the 
men, and from under the cloaks of the women, 
supplying means for a deep pledge to the 
health and happiness of bride and bride- 
groom ; which last important branch of the 
rites roused up even the tenants of the settle- 
bed, who had fallen fast asleep during the lull. 

The departure of the bridal company of 
course followed ; but the priest and his two 
young guests continued chatting and liugh- 
ing by the kitchen fire for some time after 
the dispersion. 

*“* Well, Clinton,” said Blake, ‘‘ you have 
now seen a good specimen of an Irish wed- 
ding. Do you think it was worth getting out 
of bed for ?”’ 


CUNNEMARA. 
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* T woula not nave missed it for anything,” 
was the reply. ‘It was a most original 
scene — comic beyond what I could have con- 
ceived, even of a Cunnemara wedding. The 
comiceffect was admirable. The bridegroom, 
with his inimitable cruise of discovery through 
forgotten pockets, and the bashful bride, 
transformed by a magic touch into an amazon. 
Why, it would make no bad groundwork for 
apantomime. By the bye, though, the lady 
dropped something that puzzled me. What 
was that she said about her husband's having 
a right to sell her?’ 

‘* How !—a right to sell her? Did she 
say that? Oh, I know now what you mean — 
that ’s if she did not pay the marriage money. 
A queer notion the people have here, that if 
the man pays the marriage fees, he in fact 
buys his wile, and may sell her again for the 
same, if he can find a purchaser. I have 
known it actually done in one instance — 
though I suppose Dennis would snap my nose 
off for mentioning it, as I own I cannot back 
it by a second. But so far as talk goes, all 
that priest or layman can say won’t beat it 
out of their heads but that it is lawful. 
There ’s another item for your commonplace 
book, if you keep one. 1 think a good long 
list of Cunnemara characteristics have fallen 
under your eye in this ramble of ours.”’ 

** Yes ; I have certainly been fortunate in 
that respect,’’ said the young officer. ‘* What- 
ever may be my future adventures, I am 
pretty sure they will never efface the memory 
of this ‘ Night in Cunnemara.’ ” 





From Punch. 
THE SPANISH LADYE’S LOVE. 


BEING THE OLD BALLAD ALTERED TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Woutp you hear a Spanish ladye 
How an emperor she won ? 
Very marked attentions paid he, 
But she was not to be done. 
The belle of all the Tuileries’ balls was she, 
And had a gross of titles and a mile of pedigree. 


To be mistress of the Master 
Of the Frenche she was too high ; 
Cupid’s bonds did hold him faster 
All the more that she foughte shy : 
In her charming company was all his joy, 
But to favor him in anything he found her coy. 


Till at last he gave commandment 
At Compiégne a hunt should be ; 
To chase the deer was his intention — 
But not the one spelt double e. 
Then said the ladye milde, ‘‘ His game I see, 
But mine is not a heart that ’s caught so easilie.”’ 


** Gentle ladye, show some pitie : 
I’m an Emperor— no lesse !”” 
But the ladye was too wittie 
To be caughte with chaffe, I guesse; 
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‘‘There ’s one way from my chains yourself to 


ree, 
My gallant Emperor — that is to marry me.”’ 


**Aught I’ll swear, so thou but love 
me ; 
See, on marrow-bones I goe !”’ 
** Sire, fair words no parsnips butter, 
Swearing don’t coste much, you 
knowe. 
Some people I have known swear over nighte, 
Who all their oaths next morning have furgotten 
quite. 


** The Assemblie saw no reason 
*Gainst your treading Gallic grounde ; 
Then all traitors and all treason 
How you swore, Sire, to confounde ! 
But now the Assemblie you have overthrowne, 
And in their place you sit, as Emperor, alone.” 


** Hold your tongue, free-spoken ladye, 
Hold your tongue, you are a bore : 
Of fair ladies there are plentie, 
France doth yield a wondrous store ; 
Spaniards to their own fortunes may be blinde, 
But the French — to my prayer will be more 
kinde. 


** Yet forgive me, lovely Spaniard, 
You alone possess my heart ; 
And with thee, if so it must be, 
My Imperial crowne I ’1l part. 
With all the Royal houses to wedde I’ve done my 
best 


But all decline the honor —Coburgs ’mong the 
rest.’” 


**T have neither golde nor silver, 
To maintain me in such a place ; 
To be Empress is great charges, 
As you know, in any case.’’ 
‘*My cash and jewels every one shall be thy 


owne, 
The sums I’ve made by dabbling in the Funds 
are quite unknowne.”’ 


** On French thrones are many changes 
Quick they fall who quickly rise ; 
Then the way you ’ve been behaving — 
Prisoning, shooting, telling lies !”’ 
** A better man henceforth I mean to be, 
And all the credit of the change they will set 
down to thee !” 


** Then your friends, Sire, of both sexes, 
Have a reputation sad ; 
Louis Quinze and his Dubarrys, 
Other Louis are as bad.’’ 
‘*T°ll set them all a packing, whate’er age, sex, 
or claims, 
Till your Court ’s dull und decorous as that of 
sour St. James.”’ 


** Well, Sire, upon these conditions 
I to share your throne consent ; 
Spanish ladies are no greenhorns, 
With bare love to be content ; 
But Empress — oom of such an Emperor — 
to 


Isa chance I can’t resist, though a true bluc- 
lood grandee.”” 








f 
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From the Tribune. 
White, Red, Black: Sketches of American 

Society. By Francis and Teresa Putszky. 

In Two Vols. 12mo. pp. 331, 342. Red- 

field. 

WE are always glad to listen to the opin- 
ions of intelligent foreigners in regard to this 
country. If they often wound our self-love, 
they also furnish many wholesome lessons. 
We are enabled to know ourselves better, as 
mirrored in the reports of frank travellers. 
For our part, we have seldom met with any, 
even the grossest, caricatures of American 
manners that had not some foundation in 
truth. Even when the facts are distorted in 
the most grotesque manner, they at least 
show us what impressions we may give un- 
consciously. The general tone of society is 
usually described with more fidelity than the 
details of political or domestic life. This is 
the character of the present volumes. Fre- 
quent minute errors may be detected by read- 
ers familiar with the topic discussed ; but, as 
a whole, they seize the most salient features 
of American society, and comment upon them 
with spirit and good faith. They are written 
with kindly feelings, but with no attempt at 
fulsome adulation. The authors, as they 
intimate in the preface, enjoyed some peculiar 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the characteristics of the New World. They 
accompanied Kossuth in his extensive tour 
through the United States. They shared 
with him the enthusiasm or the prejudice 
which his advent called forth, according to 
the locality which he visited. They became 
acquainted with a great number of the lead- 
ing men of the country. American com- 
municativeness no doubt made them frequent 
victims to long-winded narratives, though 
they abstain from hinting at any such inflic- 
tions. They were brought into intimate 
relations with various classes of people, who 
were ready to pour into their ears floods of 
gossip and anecdote, which were old stories 
to their familiar acquaintance. But their 
connection with Kossuth had also an unfavor- 
able side, as regards obtaining correct im- 
pressions. They saw the people under the 
excitement of a holiday occasion, rather than 
in the ordinary routine of habitual life. It 
was a morbid, feverish aspect of society which 
was presented to their observation; not the 
normal expression of health. The Americans 
are quite a different generation when under 
the influence of one of the periodical enthusi- 
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asms to which the country is subject, from 
the cautious, plodding, care-worn race that 
ply their business in taciturn gravity on ordi- 
nary occasions. It was under the inspiration 
of Kossuth’s presence that the Pulszkys saw 
our population. Their volumes must be read 
with this allowance. 

Mrs. Pulszky kept a regular journal during 
their American tour, of which the greater part 
has been incorporated with this work. The 
political statements and speculations, with 
which it abounds, we presume are from her 
husband’s pen. They, of course, will not be 
expected to give universal satisfaction. But 
they cannot be accused of partiality or preju- 
dice. They bear the impress of honest inten- 
tions and practical sagacity. Still, most 
readers will find more to interest them in the 
descriptive sketches by Mrs. Pulszky, which 
are uniformly lively and agreeable, and often 
set off with piquant reflections, showing an 
acute intellect, as well as a habit of nice 
observation. 

Here is her account of the reception of 
Kossuth and the Hungarian party in New 
York. The provoking annoyances of the 
oceasion are well shown up, and also the 
impression produced on their minds by the 
first sight of an American city. 


RECEPTION IN NEW YORK. 
December €th. 

The sun shone this morning as splendidly 
as yesterday, but to-day I was so Semmnets 
as not to see its rising, for our sleep was not 
disturbed by cannonades in our honor. When 
I approached the window I was fascinated 
with the view on the wonderful bay, peopled 
by the steamboats which carry commerce and 
life to and from its islands and cities. But 
soon voices were heard below, and I was 
summoned to breakfast. I found the parlor 
occupied by militia and navy officers, the 
former belonging to the Richmond County 
Guards, the same corps that received and 
attended La Fayette at his visit in the United 
States, the latter were of the Mississippi 
steam frigate which carried Kossuth and iis 
family from Ghemlik to Gibraltar ; the dep- 
utation of the reception committee from 
New York, and numbers of other visitors 
were likewise present, and introductions and 
speeches succeeded one another. 

Most of the inhabitants of Staten Island, 
and many other gentlemen, among whom we 
were delighted to greet Mr. Stiles, late United 
States Minister at Vienna, accompanied us 
to the boat which was ready to convey us to 
New York. The presence of Mr. Stiles, and 
our conversation with him on by-gone times, 
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when Hungary sought his mediation before 
the entry of indischgratz in Pesth, strongly 
brought before my mind our struggles and 
sufferings, and when I heard now the hur- 
rahing shouts of joy, bursting from the mass- 
es, and reéchoed by roars of cannon and 
peals of music, I could not help feeling very 
sad, and when I looked at Kossuth and his 
wife, close to whom I chanced to stand, I 
saw that their impression was similar to my 
own. 

We were pushed hard before we could get 
through the crowd on board the Vanderbilt — 
*® most elegant steamer, ornamented by the 
star-spangled banner, unfolding above the 
Hungarian tricolor, and the Turkish crescent. 
But we had little leisure to admire the sump- 
tuous decorations, gildings, mirrors and tap- 
estries of the boat which carried us; we 
were too much interested in the panorama 
along the shores, as we steamed about the 
bay, and in succession got the views of Jer- 
sey City, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh and New 
York, which proudly adorn the estuary of the 
Hudson, and are connected by the ever-run- 
ning ferry-boats into one colossal city. As 
we moved on and passed the Navy Yard, 
with its stately men-of-war, we recognized 
among them the Mississippi. All the masts 
and all the yards were peopled with seamen 
and mariners, who shouted and hurrahed 
uninterruptedly while our steamer came up ; 
and the ferry-boats blew their whistles, and 
the flags of America and Hungary greeted us 
on every masthead and from many a sail, 
The animated groups of vessels incessantly 
roared with cannonades, which our ship re- 
turned, mingling this thundering bass to the 
loud music of the band on board. When we 
turned from Jersey City towards Castle Gar- 
den and the Battery, our eyes were caught 
by hundreds and hundreds of glittering swords 
and regimentals, and the masses of people 
seemed to swell all along the shore. A cha- 
otic noise of vociferation received our steamer 
when it halted at some yards from the Cas- 
tle Garden. in fact, the waters were shal- 
low, and anxiety to be the first to step ashore 
kept so large a mass of passengers to one side, 
that it became impossible to land for a con- 
siderable time. At last many of the party 
got out in small boats, and about noon we de- 
barked at the Battery, on Manhattan Island. 
The military formed an avenue through which 
we were to pass to the hall of Castle Garden, 
where the people assembled to hear Kossuth. 
But though our gentlemen, and several offi- 
cers of the navy and the aldermen who accom- 
panied us, did their very best to shield us, it 
proved all in vain. The military flourished 
their swords about to protect us; but the 
crowd pushed them so vigorously, that there 
was real danger that we should be hurt by 
that gallant defence. Nothing could resist 
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the pressure from without; even Lieutenant 
Nelson, endowed not only with a command- 
ing Kentuckian frame, but likewise with the 
hardy spirit of his country, could not prevent 
Madame Kossuth from being repeatedly torn 
from his arm. At last we emerged on a plat- 
form, to which we were raised by invisible 
agencies. Before us stood Kossuth and the 
Mayor and several other gentlemen of the 
Committee ; under us numberless heads moved 
to and fro, and above, people seemed intent 
to break down the rows of galleries which 
surrounded the hall, for they thronged and 
pressed forward, and then there seemed below 
and above and from all sides a rush towards 
Kossuth, so spontaneous as if an electric 
shock pushed every one ahead. The mayor 
attempted to speak, but his accents were 
drowned in thundering hurrahs ; the alder- 
men gestured, and some of the marshals 
raised their sticks adorned with Hungarian 
rosettes; but all without effect; the rush 
continued and the cheers swelled to tumultu- 
ous uproar. ‘* What do they want?’’ inquired 
I, from one of the gentlemen. ‘* They are all 
so very anxious to hear the great Patriot,’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Then they do not apply the 
most direct means of getting what they want ; 
how is any man to make himself heard in 
such turmoil?’’ This was my remark in a 
moment when the flood of excitement seemed 
to give way. But I had no leisure to hear or 
see what ensued, because one of the mar- 
shals said to us, ‘* Now, ladies, you had bet- 
ter get out to the carriages ; you will not be 
able to break through afterward.’’ And as 
we had no inclination to ‘‘ break through” 
again, we at once followed the advice, and b 
a back door safely got to the carriage, whic 
we occupied with Mr. Pulzsky and Lieutenant 
Nelson. We had now time to survey all the 
decorations, and the spectators that assem- 
bled on the spot from whence the procession 
was to start. 

A long row of carriages extended from the 
corner of the Battery, near Bowling Green, 
to the triumphal arch erected at the begin- 
ning of Broadway. The arch was decorated 
with the colors of Hungary, intermixed with 
the star-spangled banner and the Turkish 
crescent, which floated above the arms of New 
York, bequeathed to this eity by its embryo, 
New Amsterdam. The Dutch sails of a wind- 
mill, two whiskey barrels, and the beaver 
skin —those emblems of the original Dutch 
settlement, and of the means by which the 
fur trade was carried on, and the extermina- 
tion of the Indians was achieved — remain 
still the arms of the ‘ Empire City.”” At our 
right the cavalry galloped to and fro along 
the alleys of Castle Garden, and the infantry 
drew up in long lines. The windows of all 
the houses before us were filled with people ; 
the bricks of the roofs, and the twigs of the 
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trees seemed to have all become alive; on 
every branch perched scores of children. 
Great masses of gentlemen in black coats, 
others in workmen’s attire, covered the whole 
extent of Battery-place, and crowded about 
the Garden, while the police and the mar- 
shals were incessantly shouting, ‘‘‘Room for 
carriages, gentlemen! Gentlemen, if you 
please, room for carriages !”’ Several ladies 
and gentlemen, and workmen, came up to 
our carriage, and almost every one of them 
addressed to us the question, ‘‘ How do you 
like America? Is it not a great country ?”’ 
To which we of course answered, that ‘‘ what 
we see is very fine indeed, but that we landed 
only yesterday on American soil.’’ But this 
eonclusive answer seemed not to give satisfac- 
tion, because the by-standers repeatedly put 
the same question. One man came up to us 
and said that he likewise was a refugee, a 
German, driven to America in 1848 ; that he 
now kept a shop, and liked it very well, and 
should be glad to receive us at his shop, and 
to tell us all about New York; and he was 
anxious to know what we thought about it, 
and how we had borne the passage, and so 
on. We could not get rid of him till the 
alderman requested, with some authority, 
that he should leave us alone, and I thought, 
eertainly, not only the Americans born are 
inquisitive ! Either the emigrants at once be- 
eome Americans, or there .is in the very air 
across the ocean sume influence that stimu- 
lates curiosity. 

An alderman, who in the mean time was 
introduced to us, now pointed to the military 
forming into line, and joining the procession 
before us. I was struck by the soldier-like 
appearance of the militia; they certainly 
looked as if the regimentals were their daily 
garb ; nothing stiff in their bearing, nothin 
awkward in their movements, they appeare 
fully disciplined. And when I glanced around 
on the vigorous, sturdy countenances of the 
young men, [ noticed that every one of them 

ooked quite as soldier-like as the militia ; 
and therefore, when the alderman asked me 
whether I found the aspect of the masses 
different from that of the English, I replied, 
‘¢ Yes, this people look as if they were more 
generally pervaded by a military spirit.” 
“And yet we are as fond of peace as the 
English,” he said. ‘* Well,” answered I, 
‘« of that I cannot judge, but it is nothing to do 
with a military — that is not neces- 
sarily aggressive, but is self-confident ; and, 
therefore, people pervaded by it, look con- 
scious that they can themselves defend their 
own rights, and need no large and expensive 
standing army.”’ ‘‘ England, likewise, has but 
a small standing army,”’ rentarked the alder- 
man ‘* Yes,” saidI; ‘‘ but she trusts, it 
appears to me, more to the acknowledged 
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to the military spirit of her people, who look 
like citizens conscious of their commandin 
wealth and civilization, but quite convin 
that they are not likely to be ever called upon 
to defend their hearths.’? ‘‘ Have you been 
long in England! you speak English with 
great ease,’’ again asked the alderman. ‘1 
was in England about two years.” ‘* And 
you?” he continued, turning to Mr. Pulzsky ; 
who replied that he had resided there yet 
longer, and consequently was familiar with 
the language. ‘* And do you also speak our 
language?’’ continued the inquisitive alder- 
man, addressing Lieutenant Nelson. ‘I cal- 
culate I do,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Certainly, 
= appear to talk with perfect facility ; is it 
ong since you have learnt it? and where 
have you been taught so well?”? ‘In my 
father’s house, about twenty-six years ago,”’ 
retorted the officer. The alderman looked 
quite perplexed at the young man, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How so! is English taught to in- 
fants in Hungary?’’ ‘‘ This I don’t know,” 
replied Lieutenant Nelson, ‘ but I learnt it 
in Kentucky ;” and, pointing to his coat, 
said, ‘‘ Don’t you know your own navy ?”’ 

We laughed that our Kentuckian friend had, 
by his language, been mistaken for a Hun- 
garian, and found that the alderman had 
certainly much flattered us for our knowledge 
of foreign tongues. 

‘Where is het which is the governor?’’ 
was now shouted from all sides, and all eyes 
turned towards the alley from which Kossuth 
issued on horseback, accompanied by General 
Sandford and his staff, after their inspection 
of the troops. The whole procession preceded 
us, and therefore I could out nothing more 
of it than the description given in the news- 
papers. But even had they not recorded its 
pompous length, I should have been fully 
aware of it by the time it lasted, before our 
carriage began to move, and then it only ad- 
vanced a few paces, to stop and wait again. 
Yet, during the slow progress, we had enough 
to see ; flags, with the most varied inscriptions 
of welcome and sympathy, waved from every 
roof and every window, and others were sus- 
pended across the way; evergreens, and 
red and white roses encircled the door-arches, 
while hundreds of stores were adorned with 
Hungarian colors, and the portraits of Kossuth, 
Washington and La Fayette. The American 
Eagle spread its wings over the numerous 
decorations in which the names of Washing- 
ton and Kossuth were coupled. The Sultan, 
backed by the British Lion, was likewise 
triumphantly represented as the noble cham- 
pion of liberty; and the Russian Bear, and 
the rescuing Mississippi, and the hospitable 
Humboldt, every one held a place in this 

ublic acknowledgment of universal interest - 
in the fate of the great patriot. 

The finest view of the city we got that day 
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was, when we reached the American Museum, 
The open space of the Park then relieved the 
eye from the rows of high buildings through 
which we had passed. Before us extended the 
straight line of Broadway, second in length 
only to Oxford Street, but surpassing it in 
regularity of buildings, and especially in the 
magnificence of the hotels. The large square, 
called the Park, which extends before the — 
Hall, appeared as the centre of the crowd, 
which overflowed all the places and streets of 
New York. 

On the steps of the City Hall was a tricolor 
canopy, to which Kossuth was led. Hardly 
had he stepped from the carriage, when such 
thronging and such tumultuous uproar began 
that i felt quite bewildered, and expected 
every moment to see our carriage, and all 
those which preceded us, swept away by the 
multitude. hardly know whut ensued, for 
the confusion and noise grew every moment, 
and the crowd obstructed our view in all di- 
rections. After a stormy hour we at last 

to move again, and slowly passed 
along the line formed by the brilliant militia, 
offering a most striking variety of nationalities 
and regimentals. The American rifles, who 
never miss their aim, and never retreat before 
fire; English hussars on fine horses, and 
in, hussars with helmets and epaulets; 
Irish volunteers, with their animated counte- 
nances and dark hair, finely relieved by their 
green coats; the Washington guards, in the 
old style, with blue and buff coats, high boots, 
-and powdered wigs and tails, recalling vividly 
bygone times, that we well might fancy they 
were relics of the revolutionary war; the 
German grenadiers, and stern black rifles, 
formed Seeger @ most impressive and 
varied picture. 

It grew almost dark before we had achieved 
the whole circuit up Broadway and down 
Bowery. We reached the Irving House by a 
back door, for the front entrance was ob- 
structed by the crowd. Yet the stairs and 
passages of this large hotel were likewise be- 
set by gazers ; it seemed as if gazing had be- 
come the business of the occasion, for every- 
body was everywhere on the look-out, even 
where I could not detect anything worth 
glancing at, and therefore I was much pleased 
to retire to the dining-room, where the mayor, 
as president of our meal, expected us. 


Her first Sunday in New York affords her a 
glimpse of the look of the population. 


December 9. 
When on Sunday we drove to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, the fine streets of New York 
looked quiet and sober in comparison with 
what they had appeared on the previous day. 
The houses, before so gaudily and gayly ap- 
parelled, stood in silent uniformity, their long 





lines now unbroken by decorations. Compared 
with London, but few squares and terraces 
refresh the eye, and no magnificent park 
breathes health around. It is very remarkable, 
that while the American cities generally com- 
mand plenty of room, and therefore their 
houses could easily have been so disposed as 
to leave ample space for pleasure-grounds, 
they seem to be avoided as superfluous. And 
yet the trees along the avenues, and the 
creepers clustering up the walls of the most 
elegant houses, show that the Anglo-Saxon 
race is not less partial to green spots and 
fresh blossoms across the ocean, than their 
ancestors were in once merry old England. 
The sermon in the Episcopalian Church, 
which we attended, was dogmatical, and 
therefore appealing exclusively to the reason- 
ing faculties, and neither calming the mind 
nor bedewing the feeling. Such sermons are 
very different from those we were accustomed 
to hear in Hungary, where they generally 
preach on moral topics addressed to the heart 
and imagination, thus leading to contempla- 
tion, instead of arousing ideas of controversy. 
After service was over, I had leisure to see 
the congregation, which was so numerous 
that people could get out but slowly. No 
characteristical costumes mark here the dif 
ferent grades of society, which, in Eastern 
Europe, impress the foreigner at once with 
the varied occupations and habits of the old 
country. There is the peasant girl with the 
gaudy ribbons interlaced in her long tresses, 
her bright corset and her richly-fulded petti- 
coat ; there the Hungarian peasant with his 
white linen shirt, pe his stately sheepskin ; 
the Slovack in the closely-fitting jacket and 
the bright yellow buttons; the farmer with 
his high boots, and the Hungarian coat; old 
women with the black lace cap in the ancient 
national style, and none but the young ladies 
apparelled in French bonnets and modern 
dresses. But here all have submitted to the 
rule of Paris fashion, despotically swaying 
over Western Europe and across the Atlantic ; 
they all wear the uniforms prescribed by 
English tailors and French milliners, One 
gentleman passes after the other, every one of 
them clad so exactly alike, that they seem 
cast in one and the same mould, and the 
ladies wear the same bonnets, the same silk 
dresses and furs, only varied in color, but 
equal in cut, equal in adornment. There is 
no individual turn of mind impressed on the 
outward appearance, and therefore such an 
assembly bears a manufactured, thoroughly 
unartistical stamp, in singular contrast to the 
poetical beauty of the ladies. In Europe, I 
always had understood that American women 
were very pretty up to twenty, but that their 
bloom was soon gone. Here, on the con- 
trary, I beheld a whole congregation of attrae- 
tive countenances, and though certainly many 
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of them had passed the prime of youth, the 
eharm of beauty had by no means departed 
from their faces. 


On arriving at Washington, the Hungari- 
ans received a cordial welcome from Gov. 
Seward, whose estimable character is at once 
appreciated, as will be seen in the following 
sketch. Some other senatorial celebrities are 
introduced into the same picture. 


When, on the 30th of December, we reached 
Washington, the fog was as dense and as 
ellow as if it had been freshly imported from 
ndon. ‘The first man who greeted us at 
the railway terminus was Mr. Seward, late 
Governor of New York, now senator for that 
state — one of the three gentlemen appointed 
by Congress to receive Kossuth. He made a 
most agreeable impression on me, His a 
— is distinguished ; —a noble —_— 
ight gray hair, penetrating eyes, pointe 
New pan he ro so in which. iocmiens 
and benevolence are blended; his elegant 
dress and easy manners convey at once the 
idea that he is at home in the drawing-room 
as well as in the Senate. His conversation is 
fluent and instructive, fascinating even to his 
political opponents. I had repeated opportu- 
nity of seeing that this gentleman, the heir of 
John Quincy Adams’ principles and views, 
did in fact reconcile, by his personal amiabil- 
ity, all those southerners who came in per- 
sonal contact with him. Senator Seward, 
though, by the unceasing denunciations of 
The New York Herald, he is the bugbear of 
the south, is yet highly respected by southern 
statesmen, and has never become an object 
of those violent parliamentary attacks with 
which John Quincy Adams, in spite of his 
eminent services as ambassador, secretary of 
state and president, was assailed, when, to- 
wards the close of his remarkable career, he 
again entered Congress as a member of the 
House. 

Senator Seward is the most influential of the 
whig leaders. He has the instinct of the 
future, and never shrinks from taking up 
measures because they are unpopular, if he 
foresees that in time they will get the major- 
ity. When we arrived in America, his popu- 
larity was at an ebb, for he was known as un- 
friendly to the Fugitive Slave Law ; but before 
we left the United States, he had won back 
the majority among the whigs, and com- 
manded the esteem of the democrats. 

We had hardly entered the drawing-room 
of Brown's Hotel, when the Secretary of 
State was announced. The countenance of 
Mr. Webster is well known in England, The 
vast bald forehead, the broad, thick, black 
eyebrows over the stern, large, dark eyes, the 
reserved countenance, the emphatic, deep 
voice, the measured gait, impart a gravity to 





his demeanor, extended to every one of his 
movements, even to the cool hand-shaking 
with which he greets you. He was evidently 
surprised at Kossuth’s mild, melancholy, dig- 
nified manner. The unmovable countenance 
of the silencious Secretary of State was 
lighted up for a moment, when he first beheld 
the oriental solemnity of the great Hungarian ; 
he remembered, perhaps, the sunny time of 
his own manhood, when he was the warm ad- 
vocate of struggling Greece. The cold states- 
man, the logical expounder of the interests 
of the United States, was ever open to noble 
impulses ; but his calculating mind controlled 
the impressions of his heart. He had per- 
haps expected to meet in Kossuth a visionary 
agitator, a theoretical revolutionist ; but a 
short interview obviously satisfied him of 
Kossuth’s superiority. A few days later he 
was asked how he liked the “ nation’s guest.’’ 
“*He has the manners of a king; his is a 
royal nature,’’ was the answer. 

General Cass and General Shields, the 
members of the reception-committee of the 
Senate, were our next visitors. 

The old explorer of the head-waters of the 
Mississippi, the celebrated ambassador at the 
Court of Louis Philippe, the most popular of 
the democratic leaders, has one resemblance in 
his fortunes with the whig Secretary of State 
— he has not been able to attain the highest 
me in his country, though inferior men 

ave attained it. 

It is indeed remarkable, that, for a series of 
a. the most prominent political men of 

th parties, Henry Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Cass, Buchanan, were not elected presidents, 
They were all ministers; but a prominent 
parliamentary career, and a high rank among 
the statesmen, is in America conducive to 
renown and respect, not to popularity. Mili- 
tary chiefs and statesmen of second order have 
more chances at the presidential elections. 
The masses require instinctively a stout heart 
and sound common sense in their chief, and 
they wish to see him surrounded by the men 
of first-rate talent, as his advisers, at the head 
of the departments. Democracy never did, 
and never does, think it safe to entrust the 
supreme power to men of genius, though it 
requires their exertions for the public weal. 

General Cass, tall and stout, full of vivacity, 
and French politeness to the ladies, strikes by 
the frankness and cordiality of his manners. 

General James Shields, the democratic 
senator of Illinois, isa ‘‘self-made’’ man. 
An Irish emigrant, he became a lawyer of 
influence in the West, and took a prominent 
part in the Mexican war, at the head of a 
regiment of volunteers. Bold and gallant, as 
his countrymen used to be, he distinguished 
himself in different battles, and when severel 
wounded, he attracted the general interest o! 
his adopted country ; so prominent and at- 
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tractive had been his gallantry. His physi- 
ognomy is very pleasant. Dark hair, dark 
brown eyes, dark complexion, lively demeanor 
and conversation, elegant manners and elo- 
quence, recall his origin ; acuteness and pre- 
cision in expression, comprehensive, liberal 
views, unprejudiced research, were developed 
in his character on the free soil of America. 
Let those who revile the Irish as Celts, go to 
America for a different reply ! 


Mrs. Pulzsky gives her impressions of Bos- 
ton society without the slightest reserve, — 
making the freest possible use of the names 
of her acquaintance in that city. 


We had scarcely arrived at the elegant 
Revere House, where the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature had provided us with sumptuous 
apartments, when Dr. and Mrs. Howe, our 
excellent friend, whom we had known for 
many years, came to greet us. The doctor 
had, in his younger years, taken part in the 
Greek struggle of independence as a zealous 
Philhellen ; he afterward became renowned as 
the philanthropic teacher of the blind, and has 
founded by his exertions the magnificent 
institution for them, which still occupies his 
time. His education of Laura Bridgeman, 
who is deaf, dumb, and blind, is a proof how 
genius can invent, not only machines for 
saving labor, but also means for instruction, 
even for those hapless beings to whom nature 
has blocked up nearly all the ways of external 
impression. ura Bridgeman could neither 
hear, nor see, nor speak ; it was by the sense 
of touch only that she was put into communi- 
cation with the external world, that she 
learned to think, to understand, to read and 
to write. Doctor Howe now bestows his care 
on idiots, likewise to rouse in them the divine 
spark, buried in their defective physical con- 
stitution ; and his efforts are, in this instance, 
too, attended with success. Though he is a man 
of eminent talent and keen observation, it is 
yet not to his abilities alone that we can trace 
the blessed results of his labors. Skill, 
experience, knowledge, suffice for brilliant 
success, but the earnest faith in the divine 
origin of human nature, and the deepest 
sympathy with human misery, can alone im- 
part that devotedness to the exhausting task 
which characterizes Dr. Howe and truly makes 
him the regenerator of many a child which, 
without him, would not only be lost for the 
world without, but would likewise remain 
blind to the light within, which brightens its 
dreary pilgrimage on this earth, and sheds 
brilliancy over the path which opens into a 
better world. 

Mrs. Ilowe, the lovely wife of this distin- 
guished man, combines the genuine simplicity 
of an original mind with striking social quali- 
ties, with deep thought, and sparkling 
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imagination, elegance of manners, and warmth 
of feeling. Their house at the extremity of 
Boston, on the sea-shore, with a choice 
library, some good Italian paintings, a few 
ania marble busts, angsome pieces of ancient 
carved oak furniture, has a marked individu- 
ality. It is not set up to look stylish, the 
pictures are not bought by the yard to fill the 
walls, nor the books to fill the shelves. Dur- 
ing our stay in Boston, we spent here the 
most delightful hours. Here, too, we made 
the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Leng- 
fellow. 
The great German poet, Schiller, says :— 


In der Dichtkunst allein macht das Gefass den Ge- 
halt ; 


(in poetry alone the form gives the value.) 
This view may be incomplete, but it is thas 
which characterizes the works of Longfellow. 
They are finished and refined in every detail ; 
harmony surrounds them; they are the ex- 
pression of classical taste, to which everything 
misshaped is repulsive ; and if Buffon’s words, 
‘* The style is the man,’’ can be applied justly 
to any author, it is to the wr tee Evange- 
line and the Golden Legend. His conversa- 
tion and his manners bear the same stamp, as 
his whole appearance, that of natural nobility. 
With his wife, a lady of Junonian beauty and 
the kindest heart, he lives close to Boston, in 
Cambridge, in the spacious house which was 
once the head-quarters of General Washing- 
ton. It is nowembellished by all the comfort 
which wealth and elegance can bestow. 

Not far from hence lives Mr. Agassiz, the 
celebrated geologist, of world-wide reputation, 
who has left Europe, with all the attractions 
which the Old World offers to renowned 
scholars, in order to carry to the New World 
the love of Natural History, and to transplant 
the science which he illustrates to a virgin 
soil. We observed to him that it must be 
painful for a man, who in Europe was sur- 
rounded by all the facilities for observation, 
and who could there work and combine the 
results of the investigations of many others 
oceupied in the same Tine, to be in some way 
excluded from the benefits of codperation — as 
not even all the scientific publications find 
their way across the ocean. But the discov- 
ercr of the theory of glaciers told us that he is 
most satisfied with his position; he might 
have acquired greater renown in Europe, but 
he certainly is more useful in America — for, 
though he loses precious time in details, 
which in Europe others would work out for 
him, he originates here a school of naturalists 
who will not fail to advance the science. He 
is now engaged in microscopic researches on 
the Infusoria, and in observations on the 
metamorphoses of animal life. The tadpole 
and the caterpillar are not the only instances 
of those transformations ; and one of the last 
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discoveries of Mr. Agassiz shows that several 
species of the Infusoria are nothing else than 
the embryos of molluscus. Embryolizing has 
become by this discovery a chief object of his 
attention. But whether he speaks on the 
recent coral formation of Florida and of the 
fossil corals which were heaved up in the Jura 
range, or whether it is the transformation of 
the crabs and molluscus, he always gives to 
science that lively interest and practical 
bearing which are sure to captivate the 
hearer. By his energetic activity he finds 
time also for the general interest of humanity, 
and especially for the important question of 
education in regard to University reform. 

Professor Felton, who brings the sublime 
beauty of Greek and Roman poetry, by his 

pular lectures, within the reach of the pub- 
ic at large, Dr. Gray the botanist, and Jared 
Sparks, the learned biographer of Franklin 
and Washington, and President of Harvard 
College, through the close vicinity of Cam 
bridge to the society of Boston, belong to 
that rare circle of intellectual notabilities, in 
which we meet Mr. Ticknor, the accomplished 
historian of Spanish literature ; Prescott, of 
the Conquests of Mexico and Peru; Everett, 
the well known Ambassador at London, who 
has lately become Secretary of State; Dr. 
Warren, the celebrated physician, and pro- 
prietor of a remarkable collection of fossils ; 
and others, whose personal acquaintance we 
have not made. 

In London or in Paris many more celebrated 
men of science may be found; but these 
capitals are of such immense extent, and so 
many different interests divide and split 
people into sets and coteries, that the literary 
and scientific element is entirely diluted ; 
whilst in Boston it forms one of the principal 
features of society. Love of science is in- 
herent in New England ; the whig principle 
that knowledge is the best safeguard of free- 
dom, more so than standing armies; that 
therefore every citizen — whether childless, or 
blessed with many children — must contribute 
to public education ; that the common schools 
must be free to every child, and that the state 
must affurd the greatest facility for higher 
education, prevails here generally, even among 
the democrats. In other states they favor 
rather the voluntary — of education ; 
establishing the schools by public money, but 
endeavoring to make them self-supporting by 
the fees of the students. They take the 
education of the children to be the duty of the 
parents, not of the citizens at large. It is 
through schools and instructions that Massa- 
chusetts strives against crime and oppression ; 
and, in the regular expenditure of this state, 
public education has the prominent place, 
which in Europe is given to the army and 
navy estimate. The result of this spirit is 
visible everywhere. New England, and espec- 
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ially Massachusetts, furnishes teachers to 
nearly three fourths of all the schools of the 
United States. The general instruction dif- 
fused through the people gives to the Yankees 
this peculiar — for everything. They 
are, in turn, farmers and mechanics, shop- 
keepers and lecturers, engineers and clergy- 
men, merchants and statesmen. Alphonse 
Karr, the French essayist and novel-writer, 
has attacked democratic institutions, on the 
plea that if talent alone gets a place in 
society and in government, no one will remain 
in the humbler situation of a mechanic, and 
all inventive genius will rush to the political 
career, much to the detriment of politics and 
industry. He feared that expansive views 
would no longer be formed among statesmen, 
and that stagnation would prevail in all 
mechanic pursuits. Poor Alphonse Karr 
thought, really, that it is only the aristocratic 
spirit of England which prevents Messrs. 
Moses & Son Bonn becoming chancellors of the 
exchequer! He should come here to Boston ; 
he would find that a shopkeeper has become 
Governor; a cobbler President of the Senate, 
and a cotton-boy Speaker of the House ; yet he 
would find with them, not only the same good 
manners which he thinks the exclusive in- 
heritance of aristocracy, but at the same time 
an elevation of mind and nobility of senti- 
ment, straightforward honesty and devotion to 
the cause of humanity, which he does not find 
now either in the Chaussée de Antin or the 
Faubourg St. Germain. And yet, the grocery 
shops lack no man of business. Massachusetts 
supplies shoes to all the South, and in Lowell 
the mills have never been stopped for want of 
workers. The Frenchman would likewise find 
talent combined with the most different - 
occupations, and intellectual accomplishment 
with the most various pursuits ; and not-only 
with men, but likewise with ladies, whom 
manifold duties do not prevent from not only 
adorning society by their charms, but aiding 
and enriching it also by their acquirements. 
We spent three weeks in Boston, amid a 
society so varied in attractions that I found 
more time to enjoy than to record our enjoy- 
ments. In the first days of our stay we had 
an evening party at Mr. and Mrs. Loring’s, 
where we became acquainted with the numer- 
ous circle of their relatives, the Putnams, 
Lowells, Grays, Peabodys, Jacksons —all 
names of literary reputation. The venerable 
Mr. Quincy was also here, the posthumous 
son of the great Josiah Quincy, the patriot 
whose writiags and personal influence directed 
the minds of his countrymen to political in- 
dependence. The present Josiah Quincy is 
the inheritor of the spirit of his father. His 
age — he was born in 1774— has not broken 
his faculties nor cooled his enthusiasm. He 
was the second Mayor. of Boston, and, like his 





predecessor, Mr. Phillips, he administered the 
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new form of city government with a prudence 
and vigor which reconciled the population 
with the representative city government, in- 
troduced by the Legislature, instead of the 
primary meetings. In the Quincy Market, 
established through his energies, and through 
the direction he gave to the enterprise of the 
city, he has connected his memory with one 
of the most splendid improvements of Boston. 
For a long series of years he had been the 
President of Harvard College, and is now hon- 
ored in Boston as the patriarch of the city. 
Several of our days were wholly occupied 
by calls we received. Everybody seemed in- 
terested in our cause and in our lot, Of the 
New England coldness and reserve, so often 
mentioned in the South, we found here no 
trace ; yet in one respect society differs much 
from that of trans-Chesapeake States — the 
prejudice which regards duelling as a mode 
of reéstablishing a questioned reputation, does 
not existhere. One of the greatest statesmen 
of Massachusetts, when a chivalrous South- 
erner, who deemed himself insulted by some 
expression on slavery, challenged him to fight 
a duel as a gentleman, is said to have replied 
coolly, that his adversary was mistaken in 
supposing him to be a gentleman; this title, 
coupled with the duty of duelling, belonged 
to monarchies, not to democratic republics. 
Of our new acquaintances none proved more 
affectionate, and actively kind to us, than Mrs. 
Hillard. She met us not as strangers, but as 
friends, whose fortunes she had long watched 
with anxious sympathy. One of those thor- 
oughly benevolent natures, void of all selfish- 
ness, who ever seem to please themselves only 
when they confer benefits on others; with the 
modest timidity of one who claims neither 
attentions nor thanks, she unites the energy 
which rarely fails to carry its ends. The 
deep affections of her disposition, not being 
concentrated by maternal cares (for she is 
childless), expand in sunny kindness on every 
one whom she can assist or oblige. She en- 
joys the happiness of her friends as warmly 
as she sympathizes with their sorrows; and 
every one is to her eminently a friend, who is 
oppressed, or who strives against injustice. 
Ve spent a pleasant morning at Mr. R. 
Winthrop's, the descendant of the celebrated 
first Governor of Massachusetts. He is one 
of the chief leaders and most important states- 
men of the whig party in this State, and is 
more English in his manners and turn of mind 
than most of the Bostonians; in his house we 
almost forgot that we had crossed the ocean. 
We spoke about the claims of the different 
nationalities in the United States, and Mr. 
Winthrop justly remarked that the Americans 
are eminently a mixed people, and that it is 
ridiculous here to make national distinctions 
in 4 “y to the white population. He him- 
self, fur example, who surely must be taken 





for the type of a New Englander, is yet by his 
eateoal ancestors also of French and of Irish 
descent. 

We dined at Mr. Prescott’s. Everything 
in his abode reminded me of his occupations. 
In the hall there is a portrait of Cortez; 
Spanish princes, queens and knights meet 
our eyes on the walls, and a rich, historical 
library, containing the works on Spain and 
her possessions in the sixteenth century, with 
a large collection of manuscripts of that 
period, fill his study. Mr. Prescott was, by 
the natural weakness of his eyes, and perhaps 
likewise by the amiable mildness of his tem- 
per, prevented from taking an active part in 
politics, or from becoming a regular business 
man. He devoted his time to literature ; and 
parting from the Spanish conquest of Mexico 
and of Peru, his researches led him to the 
history of the splendid reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. He is now occupied on that of 
Philip If. It is a gigantic task, for the his- 
tory of Spain under that king is also a history 
of Protestantism in Germany, of independence 
in the Netherlands, of liberty in England, of 
the struggle between the power of the crown 
and the local institutions in France and in 
Spain ; a drama of which we ourselves have 
not yet witnessed the last act. The author 
who will accomplish this task adequate to the 
_— subject, will really be *‘ a prophet turned 

kward,”’ as A. W. Schlegel has termed the 
true historian. 

A family relic in the dining-room of Mr. 
Prescott had a peculiar interest for me, as an 
evidence of the impartial way in which Bos- 
tonians look upon their revolution. Two 
swords, crossing one another on the wall, and 
those of the grandfather of Mr. Prescott and 
of the grandfather of his wife, both officers in 
the battle of Bunker Hill—the one in the 
American, the other in the English ranks. 
Here, as well as in the house of Mr. Win- 
throp, we saw that democratic institutions do 
not interfere with a just family pride, which 

rizes the merits of the ancestors and stimu- 
ates the descendants to emulation. 

We admired at Mr. Ticknor’s his most ex- 
tensive Spanish library, which even in Spain 
has scarcely an equal for completeness. ft is 
worth notice, that long before any party in 
the United States dreamt of an invasion of 
Mexico, two of the most eminent scholars of 
Boston had devoted their attention to the his- 
tory and literature of that realm, turning the 
attention of their countrymen toward those 
parts which now seem destined to become 
their virtual inheritance. 

The largest private library in Boston is that 
of Mr. Everett, in whose house the Scientific 
Society holds its regular meetings. The door 
of the library is masked as in the Athenasum 
of London, with titles of unwritten or lost 
books, in a way which shows the feelings of 
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Mr. Everett. We see here, for instance, the 
Art of Government, by Louis Bonaparte, in 
five volumes — viz. : Artillery, Infantry, Cay- 
alry, Police, and Clergy. 


Ifere we take our leave of these spirited 
volumes. Our extracts show, that while 
they are too personal and gossipping to suit 
a scrupulous taste, they are marked by a 
charming naiveté and a genial spirit which 
will place them among the most readable 
books of the season. 





From the Evening Post. 


AMERICAN WRITERS FOR ENGLISH RE- 
VIEWS. 


Tue last Westminster Review, just repub- 
lished by Scott & Co., contains an artiele on 
Webster, from the pen of Mr. Whipple, of 
Boston, as is said. The editor, however, ap- 
— to have taken some liberties with the 

1S., as we judge from the following para- 
graph in the — of this morning, which 
appears to have been written by authority. 


il 


In the last number of the Westminster Re- 
view, we are assured that the elaborate article 
on Daniel Webster is from an American, and a 
Bostonian. It is an able review of the whole of 
the public life and opinions of Daniel Webster ; but 
the article, we are told, is so interpolated with 
the views of the British editor, as in some meas- 
ure to destroy the intent and meaning of the 
American writer. 

Thus most all that was offensively said by 
Theodore Parker, in his sermon or address on 
Mr. Webster, is added to the main review of 
Mr. Webster’s character and opinions. The 
British editor seemed to think that it was necessa- 
ry to add something by way of drawback, to the 
good opinions of the gentleman selected by him- 
self in Boston to write a proper review of Mr. 
Everett’s volumes on Daniel Webster’s life and 
character. Thus we are told in Mr. Parker’s 
words, that— 

‘* His learning was narrow in its range, and 
not very nice in its accuracy. His reach in his- 
tory and literature was very small for a great 
man seventy years of age, always associating 
with able men. To science he seems to have paid 
scarce any attention at all. It isa short radius 
that measures the are of his historic realm. A 
few Latin authors whom he loved to quote, made 
up his meagre classic store. He was not a schol- 
ar, and it is idle to claim great scholarship for 
him.’’ 

Happily, scholars, like doctors, differ in opin- 
ion as to what is really the true understanding. 
We think that the published works of Mr. 
Webster answer the opinions of Mr. Parker, who 
can see nothing above, or below, or around his 
own dark spectacles, and who seems to think 
there is no heaven or earth, but that which comes 
within the orbit of his own narrow vision. 
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We trust that American writers, who may 
hereafter be called upon to write for English 
Reviews, will not suffer their manuscripts or 
opinions to be emasculated by the editors. It is 
selling labor and liberty too cheap to allow the 
infusion of so much poison into what would, 
without such ingredients, be regarded a just 
criticism or a perfect work. 


This is certainly a very narrow and absurd 
appeal to the national prejudices of our litera- 
ry men, and one quite unworthy of the lit- 
erary profession. ‘The Westminster Review 
asks Mr. Whipple, or any one else, to write 
them an article about Mr. Webster, of a pre- 
scribed length, and for a prescribed price per 
page. Mr. Whipple accepts the offer, writes 
the article, and pockets the fee. 

He is not in any way responsible for the 
article when it is published, or for any part 
of it; his connection with it can never be 
known, with the consent of the editors, and 
is never likely to be revealed except by him- 
self. He has no longer any property in the 
article; no more than the grocer has in the 

und of tea which he has sold, or the tailor 
in the coat which he meets in the streets on 
the backs of his customers. 

On the other hand, the Review is responsi- 
ble for the article ; its critical judgment is at 
stake ; the consistency of its a and 
the authority of its opinions are to be main- 
tained ; it asks no person to take any per- 
sonal responsibility fur what he writes for its 
columns, and it pays a high price for the 
exclusive privilege of using the labor of its 
contributors for its own advantage. 

In the present instance the editors thought 
that Mr. Daler had presented some impor- 
tant phases of Mr. Webster's intellectual 
character which had been overlooked by Mr. 
Whipple, and they did what they had a per- 
fect right to do — what every editor feels at 
liberty to do with a paid contribution; they 
altered it in a way to make it more adequate- 
ly reflect their own opinions. It is not worth 
while to talk of American writers ‘‘ selling 
their labor and liberty too cheap,’’ when they 
are paid for their labor all they ask, and are 
at liberty to write what they please. It 
would be a sacrifice of liberty indeed, against 
which the Express would be the first to pro- 
test, if it were compelled to publish the com- 
munications of its paid contributors without 
the editorial privilege of making them corre- 
spond with and reflect its own opinions. | 





The Doll and her Friends ; or, Memoirs of 
the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of*Letters 
from Madras, &c. With Illustrations. Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 


Aunt Effie’s Rhymes for Little Children, 
with twenty-four Illustrations. Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields. 











106 COWPER’S GRAVE.—SONNET. 


From Poems by Elizabeth Barnett. 
COWPER’S GRAVE. 


Tr is a place where poets crowned 
May feel the heart’s decaying — 
It is a place where happy saints 
May weep amid their praying — 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, 
As low as silence, languish ; 
Earth surely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave her anguish. 


O poets! from a maniac’s tongue 
Was poured the deathless singing ! 
O Christians ! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was clinging ! 
O men! this man in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling ! 


And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story — 
How discord on the music fell, 
And darkness on the glory — 
And how, when one by one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face, 
Because so broken-hearted — 


He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet’s high vocation, 

And bowed the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration : 

Nor ever shall he be in praise, 
By wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly, as the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken ! 


With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 
I learn to think upon him ; 
With meekness that is gratefulness, 
On God whose heaven hath won him — 
Who suffered once the madness-cloud, 
Toward His love to blind him ; 
But gently led the blind along 
Where breath and bird could find him ; 


And wrought within his shattered brain, 
Such quick poetic senses, 

As hills have language for, and stars, 
Harmonious influences ! 

The pulse of dew upon the grass, 
His own did calmly number ; 

And silent shadow from the trees 
Fell o’er him like a slumber. 


The very world, by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s chill removing, 
Its women and its men became 
Beside him, true and loving ! — 
And timid hares were drawn from woods 
To share his home caresses, 
Uplooking to his human eyes 
With sylvan tendernesses. 


But while, in blindness he remained 
Unconscious of the guiding, 

And things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, 
Though frenzy desolated — 

Nor man, nor nature satisfy, 
When only God created! 





Like a sick child that knoweth not 
His mother while she blesses, 
And droppeth on his burning brow 
The coolness of her kisses ; 
That turns his fevered eyes around — 
‘** My mother ! where ’s my mother ?”’ 
And if such tender words and looks 
Could come from any other ! 


The fever gone, with leaps of heart 
He sees her bending o’er him ; 
Her face all pale from watchful love, 
The unweary love she bore him ' 
Thus, woke the poet from the dream 
His life’s long fever gave him, 
Beneath these deep pathetic eyes 
Which closed in death, to save him ! 
Thus ! oh, not thus! no type of earth 
Could image that awaking, 
Wherein he scarcely heard the chant 
Of seraphs, round him breaking — 
Or felt the new immortal throb 
Of soul from body parted , 
But felt those eyes alone, and knew 
** My Saviour ! not deserted |’? 
Deserted ! who hath dreamt that when 
The cross in darkness rested, 
Upon the Victim’s hidden face 
No love was manifested ? 
What frantic hands outstretched have e’er 
The atoning drops averted — 
What tears have washed them from the soul — 
That one should be deserted ? 


Deserted ! God could separate 
From his own essence rather : 

And Adam’s sins have swept between 
The righteous Son and Father — 
Yea ! once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry, 

His universe hath shaken — 
It went up single, echoless, 
** My God, I am forsaken !”’ 


It went up from the Holy’s lips 
Amid his lost creation, 
That of the lost, no son should use 
Those words of desolation ; 
That earth’s worst frenzies, marring hope, 
Should mar not hope’s fruition ; 
And I, on Cowper’s grave, should see 
His rapture, in a vision ! 





SONNET. 
BY W. M. ANDERSON. 


On, could we rest a little ! —On the cope 

Of present Time we stand but for a breath, 

While the dark backward fadeth far beneath. 

We summon up the Past :— ere we can hope 

To think old thoughts, we change ; and idly grope 

Among dim memories, stirring dust of death. 

—I see wild visions ;— now, a withered heath 

Where a strange plover cries ; and now, a slope, 

And a wan moon that silvers the dank reeds, 

And white sails like white faces on the sea, 

And a dull ebbing tide that waves the weeds ; 

While music of dead voices, dear to me, 

I hear forever ringing in mine ears : 

Dear God! let me but weep,—for I am sick 
with tears. 
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APSLEY HOUSE. 107 


From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
APSLEY HOUSE. 


Apstey House was built about 1785-6, by 
Henry Bathurst Baron Apsley, Earl Ba- 
thurst, and lord high chancellor, the son 
of Pope’s friend : — : 


Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyle? 


It was for some time the residence of the 
duke’s elder brother, the late Marquis Welles- 
ley, and was purchased by the great Duke 
in the year 1820. The house, originally of 
red brick, as Mr. Cunningham tells us in his 
Handbook, was faced with Bath stone in 1828, 
when the Piccadilly — and the gallery 
to the west or Hyde Park side were added by 
the Messrs. Wyatt. Much of the house is, 
however, of Bathurst’s building, and exhibits 
throughout tokens of want of skill and taste 
in the original builder, and the more modern 
tokens of alterations that have not very skil- 
fully sup lied or concealed the original de- 
fects. The portico is a portico to let —fit 
only for London sparrows. The site, how- 
ever, is the finest in London — commandin, 
the great west-end entrance into London, an 
the gates of the best known parks. A for- 
eigner called it, happily enough, No. 1, Lon- 
don; and when the duke was alive and in 
Apsley House, many have been heard to re- 
gard him not only as constable of the Tower, 
ut as constable of London, with his castle 
actually seated at its double gates. The 
house, indeed, stood at one time a kind of 
siege ; and the iron blinds — bullet proof, it 
is said— were put up by the duke during 
the ferment of the Reform Bill, when his 
windows were broken by a London mob. 
What the great man saw—and what he 
lived to see! How far less universal would 
the feeling have been about him in 1832, had 
he died then instead of in 1852. 
Within—we are speaking architectur- 
ally—the house has little to recommend 
it. The staircase, lighted by a dome filled 
with yellow glass, is unnecessarily dark. 
The light in the Piccadilly drawing-rooms is 
seriously lessened by the useless portico to 
which we have already referred. The great 
gallery, in which the annual Waterloo Ban- 
quet took place —though a fine room occu- 
pying the whole length ofthe Hyde Park 
side of the house, and the best room in the 
house —is lighted at present only from the 
top; the windows towards the park— its 
only side lights — being filled within by mir- 
rors and without by iron blinds. Our previ- 


ous impression of this room was materially 


lowered by our late visit. The present duke 
would, we think, do well to remove the tem- 
porary mirrors in the windows—for he 
would then restore the light, and enable his 
visitors to see the pictures in the gallery to 








some advantage. The far-famed Correggio — 
Christ on the Mount of Olives—is visible, 
but that is all. Such a gem should be seen 
close and with a good light. At present it is 
protected by a glass, placed at a distance by 
a barrier, and all but hidden by a bad light. 

The visitor enters by one barricaded en- 
trance in Piccadilly, passes through the whole 
to the great staircase ; then through the whole 
of the rooms till he emerges from the late 
duke’s modest bedroom (on the ground floor) 
into the little garden at the back of the house, 
and so once more into the courtyard in Picca- 
dilly. 

The house is left very much as we remem- 
ber to have seen it in the duke’s lifetime. 
We recollect, however, a very large and im- 
pressive collection of marble busts on the 
waiting-room table, grouped together with- 
out much order, but striking and tasteful 
notwithstanding, very few of which are now 
to be seen. There were two of the ‘‘ Duke,”’ 
one of * Pitt,”’ and busts of ** George III.,”’ 
the *‘ Duke of York,’”’ the ‘“* Emperor Alex- 
ander,” and ‘Sir Walter Scott’’—the Scott 
by Chantrey. Now the busts are fewer in 
number, and differently arranged. On one 
side of the door leading from this room to 
the principal staircase is Steele’s bust of 
‘*the Duke,” and on the other Chantrey’s 
‘**Castlereagh.”” In a corner is Nollekens’ 
characteristic bust of ‘ Pitt,” and in a place 
of honor is a reduced copy of Rauch’s noble 
statue of ‘* Blucher.’’ y ml are views of 
Lisbon and other places in Portugal and in 
Spain, too high to be seen to advantage. 

From the hall the visitor passes to the 
principal staircase, a circular one, lighted, 
as we have said, from above, and through 
yellow glass. Here, bathed in saffron color, 
stands Canova’s colossal statue in marble of 
‘* Napoleon,”’ holding a bronze figure of Vic- 
tory in his right hand. This to our thinkin 
is Canova’s greatest work, for it is manly — 
antique-looking, not meretricious and mod- 
ern — was presented to the duke by the allied 
sovereigns. It was executed, however, if we 
mistake not, for Napoleon himself. The 
staircase opens on the ‘ Piccadilly Drawing- 
room :”’ a small, well-proportioned room, con- 
taining a few fine and interesting pictures 
ancient and modern. Among the former is a 
fine Caravaggio— The Card Players; half- 
lengths, fine in expression, and marvellous in 

oint of color, and light and shade. Beneath 
it, but not too well seen on account of the 
barrier, is a small good Brouwer — A Smoh- 
ing Party. Over the fireplace is a small full- 
length — perhaps by Vandermeulen — of the 
eat Duk of Marlborough, on Horseback. 
‘he modern pictures are, Wilkie’s Chelsca 
Pensioner — a commission to Wilkie from the 
duke ; Burnet’s Greenwich Pensioners, bought 
by the duke from the artist ; and Lanseer’s 
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Van Amburgh in the Den with Lions and Ti- 
gers —a subject suggested to the painter by 
the duke himself. 

From the ‘‘ Piccadilly Drawing-room,”’ the 
visitor passes to the ‘‘ Drawing-room,’’ —a 
large apartment, deriving its chief light from 
Piccadilly. Here the eye is at first arrested 
chiefly by four large copies by Bonnemaison, 
after Raphael; copies of more than average 
merit, but not of sufficient importance to 
detain the eye already in expectation of see- 
ing an original Correggio. The ladies are 
detained here by two Sévres vases presented 
to the duke by Louis XVIII.; country gen- 
tlemen by The Melton Hunt, by Mr. Grant, 
the Royal Academician ; and historical stu- 
dents ~ a small full-length of Napoleon 
studying the map of Europe a Hoppner’s 
fine three-quarter portrait of Mr. Pitt (bought 
at Christie’s some eighteen months ago by 
the duke)— by a clever head of Marshal 
Soult —and by a characteristic likeness of 
the duke’s old favorite friend, the late Mr. 
Arbuthnot. The great hero, it will be seen, 
was somewhat universal in his love for art, and 
a little whimsical in the way in which he 
hangs La Madonna del Pesce by Grant’s Melton 
Hunt and Landseer’s Highland Whiskey Still. 

From the ‘* Drawing-room”’ the visitor en- 
ters “the Picture-gallery,’’—the principal 
apartment in the house. In this room the 
annual banquet on the 18th of June was 
held : —the duke occupying the centre of the 
room, with his back to the park, and his face 
to the fireplace, — over which is hung a large 
and fair contemporary copy of the Wind- 
sor Charles I. on horseback. Here are seen 
the king of Sweden’s present of two fine 
vases of Swedish porphyry, standing mod- 
estly at the side; while in the centre are two 
noble candelabras of Russian porphyry —a 
present from the Emperor Nicholas. The walls 
(before we speak of the pictures, for we must 
write for upholsterers and milliners now and 
then) are hung with yellow—the ceiling is 
richly ornamented and gilt—and the furni- 
ture throughout is yellow. The pictures — 
the true decorations of the room—are not 
seen, as we have said, to advantage, though 
hung with judgment as far as size and gen- 
eral harmony are concerned. In this room is 
the ‘‘ Jew’s-eye” of the collection, the little 
Correggio, Christ on the Mount of Olives — 
the most celebrated specimen of the master 
in this country. It is on panel ; and a copy, 
thought to be the original till the duke’s pic- 
ture appeared, is now in the National & - 
lery. ‘This exquisite work of art, in which 
the light, as in the Notte, proceeds from the 
Saviour, was captured in Spain, in the car- 
riage of Joseph Bonaparte — restored by the 
captor to Ferdinand II.— but, with others, 
under like circumstances, again presented to 
the duke by that sovereign. Next in excel- 


lence after the single Correggio are the ex- 
amples of peas leew rtraits, but 
how fine! something between Vandyke and 
Rembrandt. The best specimen, however, 
which the duke possessed of this great Span- 
ish master is not a portrait, but a common 
subject, The Water Seller, treated uncom- 
monly and yet —, The duke, unlike 
Marshal Soult, no Murillos. After the 
specimens of Velasquez we would place a 
fine half-length of a female holding a wreath, 
by Titian. Two small examples of Claude 
at the Piccadilly end seemed promising, but 
we were not able to get near enough to speak 
decisively of their merits. Specimens of 
Teniers and Jan Steen are both numerous 
and good in this room ; and there is a small 
Adrian Ostade, which would ornament a 
better collection than the duke pretended to 
es, The duke, it should be remem- 

ered, did not profess dilettanteism or seek 
to be thought a collector. The pictures at 
Apsley House are either chance acquisitions 
abroad, commissions to artists, or portraits 
of Napoleon, of his own officers, his own fam- 
ily and friends. In this room, at the north 
end, isa marble bust of Pauline Bonaparte, 
by Canova —a present to the duke from the 
artist, as appears by the inscription on its 
back. 

From the gallery, the visitor now enters the 
back of the building, with its windows look- 
ing northward, past the statue of Achilles, 
and up Park Lane. Here are two rooms— 
the ‘* Small Drawing-room’’ and the ‘‘ Striped 
Drawing-room’’ — both filled with portraits 
of all sizes. Here is Wilkie’s full length of 
William IV. (his much finer full-length of 
George IV. in his Highland dress is not 
shown); four full lengths by Lawrence, of 
the Marquis Wellesley, Marquis of Angle- 
sea, Lord Beresford, and Lord Lynedoch ; 
Beechey’s three-quarter portrait of Nelson, 
inferior to the portraits of the same hero hy 
Abbott and Hoppner; two good portraits, 
head-size, by Hoppner, of the late Lord Cow- 
ley and Lady Charlotte Greville ; and a threo- 
quarter portrait of the duke’s sister as a 
gypsy, with a child on her back, by, if we 
remember rightly, either Owen or Hoppner. 
We were too far off on this occasion to pro- 
nounce with greater precision on the subject. 
The other attractions of these two back rooms 
are, Gambardella‘s hard-painted portrait of 
the present ‘* Duchess of Wellington,” and a 
large picture, by Sir William Allan, of the 
Battle of Waterloo, with Napoleon in the 
foreground, bought from the painter by the 
duke himself, with this nena. that it was 
*‘ good, very good —not too much smoke.” 
A full-length portrait of ‘* Napoleon’’ in the 
‘6 Small agen jamal would, if we remem- 





ber rightly, well repay a closer inspection. 
From the ‘Striped Drawing-room’”’ the 
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WRITTEN NEAR THE SEA. 


visitor descends by a back-staircase into the 
rooms immediately below the Picture-gallery. 
Here is the ‘ China-room,””—not rich in 
Delft, or China, or Chelsea, or Dresden ware, 
but boasting a most elegant and exquisite blue 
and gold service, that many a lady will linger 
over with eyes of admiration. Here, too, is 
Stothard’s ‘* Wellington Shield,” in gold, pre- 
sented to the duke in 1822 by the merchants 
and bankers of London; and here is the sil- 
ver Plateau presented by the regent of Por- 
tugal. A few good busts in bronze crown 
the cases containing these elegant and costly 


fts. 
"ie this little El Dorado of handsome 
things the visitor passes first to the ‘ Secre- 
tary’s Reom,’’—then to the ‘* Duke’s Pri- 
vate Room,’’— and, lastly, to the ‘‘ Duke’s 
Bedroom ;’’—all three on the ground-floor, 
facing the garden that skirts Park Lane and 
the public footway through Hyde Park from 
the duke’s house to Chesterfield Gate. These 
three rooms open on one another, and the ar- 
rangements in all three are in every respect 
the same as when they were last used by the 
illustrious duke. 

The ‘‘ Secretary's Room’? wears the ap- 

arance of a room belonging to a man of 
jusiness, and a methodical man, who is sec- 
retary to a great man. The duke’s own room 
is just what one expected the duke’s room to 
be like : —lined with bookcases ; filled with 
red-covered despatch-hoxes; having a red- 
morocco reading-chair; a second chair; a 
desk to stand and write at ; a glass screen to 
keep the cold away and not conceal the books 
ond, papers behind it; tables covered with 
— and a few portraits. The portraits 

ere are fewer in number than we had imag- 

ined. Here are two engravings of the duke 
himself, framed, and leaning against a sofa — 
one when young, the other when old (D’Or- 
say’s is the old ny a small drawing of 
the Countess of Jersey, by Cosway ; a full- 
length over the fireplace, with on one side of 
it a medallion of the present Duchess of Wel- 
lington, and on the other a corresponding 
medallion of Jenny Lind. 

A narrow passage to the east leads to the 
“ Duke’s Bedroom,’’—a small, shapeless, 
ill-lighted room, with a rather common, ma- 
hogany, young person’s bedstead, surmounted 
by a tent-like curtain of green silk. Neither 
feather-bed nor eider-down pillow gave repose 
to the victor of Waterloo and the writer of 
the Despatches, This illustrious and rich 
man was almost as humble in his wants in 
this way as Charles XII. of Sweden. The 
iron duke, 


What though his eightieth year was by, 


was content with a mattrass and a bolster. 
The present Duke of hanes pm future 
owner of Apsley House — will, we trust, keep 
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the rooms in which the great duke lived and 
slept, much, if not precisely, as they are now. 
The sitting-room and bedroom might certainly 
be kept intact; and if thus kept, with what 
interest will they continue to be looked on by 
millions yet to Be born! Abbotsford is kept 
unchanged, — and thousands flock to see the 
romance in stone and lime raised by the Ari- 
osto of the north. The bedroom of Byron at 
Newstead is preserved just as Byron left it,-- 
with colored prints of Harrow School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, hanging on its 
wall as “= were placed there by the poet 
himself. What would Englishmen subscribe 
to restore New Place, at Stratford, as Shak- 
speare left it on the 23d of April, 1616! Who 
would not ‘ call up” Pope’s villa if he could? 
Nothing remains of Nelson’s house at Mer- 
ton. The choice contents of Strawberry 
Hill — those true illustrations of Walpole’s 
writings — were scattered under the ruthless 
hammer of George Robins. The vigorous 
exertions of a few men have saved Shak- 
speare’s birthplace from being sawn into snuff- 
boxes, knife-handles and tobacco-stoppers. 
Will not, then, the present Duke of Welling- 
ton preserve to us his father’s study and his 
father’s bedroom ? 





WRITTEN NEAR THE SEA. 
BY THE LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Tue Sea sounds with a mighty sound, 
And it never seems at rest ; 

Like a haughty man that frets and chafes, 
With a mountain on his breast — 

Some sharp remorse — some stern regret, 
By which he groans oppressed. 


Yet the Sea turns never from the sun — 
It glasses yon glad sky, 
And those fair flowers of the heavens — the 
stars, 
On his rough heart they lie ; 
But Man, proud Man, frowns these away, 
When he groans with fiery sigh. 


Man ! —like the Sea, even while you moan, 
Glass back the eternal stars, 

Let the heavens lie against your heart 
Through all its coil and cares, 

And Hope’s mild halcyons yet shall come 
To charm away its jars. 


Man ! — when this Earth’s dull cares assai!, 
Cling not to Earth the more ; 

Nor, groaning, let your mournful thoughts 
Turn the theme o’er and o’er. 

Immortal are yon lights that cheer— 
Mortal all you deplore ! 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
AN ANECDOTE OF MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


Towarps the middle of the year 1795, a 
short time after the deplorable affair of Qui- 
beron, an English lady was taken prisoner just 
as she was entering France by the Swiss fron- 
tier. Her knowledge of French was limited 
toa few mispronounced words. An interpreter 
was soon found, and upon his interrogating 
her as to her motives for attempting so peril- 
ous an enterprise without passport, she replied 
that she had exposed herself to all these 
dangers for the purpose of visiting the chateau 
where the barbarous Sieur de Fayel had made 
Gabrielle de Vergy eat the heart of her lover. 
Such a declaration appeared so ridiculous to 
those who heard it that they were compelled 
to doubt either the sanity or the veracity of 
the strange being who ventured upon it. 
They chose to do the latter, and forwarded the 
stranger to Paris, with a strong escort, as an 
English spy. Upon her arrival there, she was 
safely deposited in the Conciergerie. 

Public feeling just then ran very high against 
the English. ‘The country-woman of Pitt was 
loaded with ill-usage; and her terrors, ex- 
pressed in a singular jargon of English mingled 
with broken French, served but to augment the 
coarse amusement of her jailers. After ex- 
hausting every species of derision and insult 
upon their prisoner, they ended by throwing 
her into the dampest and most inconvenient 
dungeon they could find. The door of this 
den was not more than four feet high; and 
the light, that dimly revealed the dripping 
walls and earthen floor, came through a hori- 
zontal opening four inches in height by fifteen 
in width. The sole movables of the place 
consisted of a rope pallet and a screen. 

The bed served for both couch and chair ; 
the screen was: intended as a partial barrier 
between the inhabitant of the dungeon and 
the curious gaze of the jailers stationed in the 
adjoining apartment, who could scrutinize at 
will, through a narrow opening between the 
cells, the slightest movements of their 
prisoner. 

The stranger recoiled with disgust, and 
asked whether they had not a less terrible 
place in which to confine a woman. 

‘* You are very bad to please, madame,” re- 
= her brutal jailer, mimicking her defective 
French. ‘* You are in the palace of Madame 
Capet.”’ 

And shutting behind him the massive door, 
barricaded with plates of iron and secured by 
three or four rusty bolts, he left her to repeat 
his joke to his companions, and enjoy with 
them the consternation of Madame Rosdif. 

Meanwhile the prisoner fell upon her knees, 
and gazed around her with a species of pious 
emotion. 


MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


“¢ What right have I,”’ she cried, ‘‘ to com- 
lain of being cast into this dungeon, once in- 
abited by the Queen of France — the beauti- 

ful, the noble Marie Antoinette? I sought food 
for my imagination ; I undertook a journey to 
France to visit the most celebrated sojourns of 
the most celebrated individuals. Fortane has 
come to my aid. Here is what is better than 
the chateau of the Sieur de Fayel, and the 
terrible history of the bleeding heart. Never 
did a grander inspiration overflow my spirit. 
I will to work.”’ 

She drew from her pocket a small roll of 
paper, that had escaped the scrutiny of the 
Jailers ; and, passing her hand across her fore- 
head, approached the horizontal opening, in 
order to make the most of the little remainder 
of daylight ; then, taking out a pencil, she 
rapidly covered ten or twelve pages with mi- 
croscopic characters in close lines. The in- 
creasing darkness at length compelled her to 
pause, and she was refulding the MS. to re- 
place it in her pocket, when a rude hand 
snatched it from her grasp. 

‘* Ah! ah! Madame Rosbif,’’ cried the 

jailer triumphantly, ‘so you believe yourself 
at liberty to scribble away here, hatching 
_ against the Republic, and holding intel- 
igence with the enemies of the nation, Nous 
verrons cela! These papers shall be remitted 
this very day to Monsieur Tallien, and we well 
know all about this new attack upon liberty. 
Entendez-vous? miserable agent of Pitt and 
Cobourg!” 

The same evening Tallien received the 
stranger’s manuscript. Being unacquainted 
with the English language, he rang for his 
secretary ; but the latter was nowhere at hand, 
so the puzzled minister took the papers and 
proceeded to his wife’s apartments. 

Madame Tallien was just completing her 
toilet for a fancy ball. Leaning forward in a 
graceful attitude, she was in the act of twining 
round her slender ankle the fastenings of a 
purple buskin. Her Grecian tunic, simply 
clasped upon the shoulder with diamonds, and 
her hair knotted like that of the Polyhymnia 
of the Louvre, harmonized admirably with the 
classical contour of her features. Monsieur 
Tallien, as he gazed upon her, half-forgot his 
errand. 

The lady uttered a little cry of surprise. 

‘*Upon what grave errand has Monsieur 
deigned to favor me with a visit at this unae- 
customed hour ?”’ 

‘*T have here some papers,’’ replied the 
minister, ‘‘that have been seized upon the 
person of a female spy, and are said to contain 
proofs of a dangerous conspiracy. They are 
written in English ; my secretary is absent ; 
and I must ask you to do me the favor to 
translate them to me.”’ 

Madame Tallien took the MS., and looked 





it over. 
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‘¢ Shall I read aloud?”’ said she, in an 
amused tone of voice. 
Her husband assented. 


*¢¢The wind howls mournfully through the 
foliage, and the descending rain falls in torrents. 
The terrors of my prison become every instant 
more fearful. Phantoms arise on every side, and 
wave their snowy winding-sheets. Misfortune, 
with her cold and pitiless hand, weighs heavily 
on my youthful brow.’ 

«Thus spoke the lovely prisoner, as she groped 
with her trembling hands over the humid walls 
of the dungeon.”’ 


‘‘ Here is a singular conspiracy truly,” said 
Madame Tallien, as she finish eal the 
above. ‘* Let me see the envelope ; ‘ Chapter 
xii., The Dungeon of the Chateau.’ And the 
authoress’ name. ‘Anne Radcliffe.’ Vite 
citoyen. Set this woman at liberty, and bring 
her tome. Your spy is no other than the 
great English romance-writer, the celebrated 
authoress of the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho!’ ”’ 

Tallien now recalled the romantic intention 
of the stranger’s hazardous journey, as con- 
fessed by herself; perceived the mistake of 
his agents, and laughed heartily. Going 

uickly out, he issued orders for the immediate 
liberation of the prisoner, and desired the 
messenger to bring her straight to the presence 
of Madame Tallien. 

Meanwhile, the beautiful Frenchwoman, 
forgetting her toilet and the ball, paced the 
apartment with almost childish delight and 
impatience. She was about to make the ac- 
quaintance — in a manner the most piquant 
and unexpected — of the authoress of those 
romances which had so often filled her vivid 
imagination with ideas of apparitions, and 
prisoners dying of hungér in horrible dungeons. 
She consulted her watch perpetually, and 
counted the very seconds. At length there 
was a sound of carriage-wheels in the court- 
yard of the hotel. Madame 'Tallien rushed to 
the door ; it opened, and the two celebrated 
females stood face to face. 

The minister's wife could not avoid recoil- 
ing with surprise, and some degree of conster- 
nation, before the singular figure that paused 
in the open doorway ; for Mrs. Radcliffe had 
stopped short, dazzled and bewildered by the 
lights of the saloon, which wounded eyes ac- 
eustomed for some hours past to the humid 
obscurity of a dungeon. The English author- 
ess presented a striking contrast to the radiant 
being before her. Dry, cold, and angular, her 
attire necessarily in some degree of disorder 
from her arrest, forced journey, and imprison- 
ment, her whole aspect had in it something 
bizarre and fantastic, that added to her age at 
least ten years. 

A little recovered from her first surprise, 
Madame Tallien advanced towards the stran- 
ger, gave her a cordial welcome in English, 
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and told her how happy she esteemed herself 
in having been the means of setting at liberty 
so celebrated an authoress. The English- 
woman made a polite reply to this compliment, 
and then they seated themselves before the 
fire, whose clear flame and vivifying heat were 
very welcome to the liberated prisoner, and 
quickly restored an activity of mind that ap- 
peared to have been benumbed by the cold- 
ness of her dungeon. The ensuing conversa- 
tion was gay, piquant, full of charm and 
abandon, and was only interrupted by the or- 
ders given by Madame Tallien to her femme de 
chambre to send the carriage away, and deny 
her to all visitors, 

Mrs. Radcliffe had travelled much, and re- 


and a visible shuddering seized her. ‘Then 
pausing in her tale, she looked wildly and 
fearfully around, as if following the movements 
of some invisible being. Madame Tallien, 
struck with a species of vague terror, dared 
not address a single word to her visitor. The 
latter at length abruptly rose, opened the door, 
and with an imperative gesture ordered some 
one by the name of Henry to leave the room, 
after which she appeared to experience a sud- 
den relief. 

The lovely Frenchwoman, with the tact of 
real kindness, appeared not to notice this 
strange incident, and the new-made friends 
soon after separated, Madame Tallien herself 
conducting her guest to the apartment provided 
for her, where she took leave of her with an 
affectionate ‘‘ au revoir!” 

The following evening Mrs. Radcliffe ap- 

eared in her hostess’ saloon, as soon as the 
latter had signified that she was ready to re- 
ceive her. Calm and composed, habited @ /a 
Francaise, the English romancist appeared 
ten years younger than she had done the 
evening before, and was even not without a 
certain degree of beauty. She said not a word 
on the scene of the preceding evening ; was 
gay, witty, amiable, and took an animated 
part in the conversation that followed. But 
as soon as the minute-hand of the time-piece 
pointed at half-past eleven, her color fled, a 
shade of pensiveness replaced her former gayety 
and a few moments afterwards she took her 
leave of the company. 

The same thing happened the next day, and 
every ensuing evening. Madame Tallien could 
not avoid a feeling of curiosity, but she had 
too much politeness to — the stranger 
confided to her hospitality. In this way a 
month elapsed, at the end of which time Mrs. 
Radcliffe could not avoid expressing, one 
evening when she found herself alone with her 
new friend, her disappointment at being de 
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tained a prisoner in France, without the power 
of returning to her own country. Upon this 
Madame Tallien rose, took a paper from a 
desk, and handed it to the Englishwoman. 
It was a passport, dated from the same evening 
that Mrs. Radcliffe had been liberated from her 
dungeon. 

‘Since you wish to leave your French 
friends,’’ said her lovely hostess smiling, ‘* go, 
ingrate !” 

‘** Oh no, not ungrateful!’’ replied the au- 
thoress, taking the beautiful hands of her 
friend and carrying them to her lips; ‘* but 
the year is fast waning, and a solemn duty re- 
calls me to my native land. In the church- 
yard of a poor village near London are two 
tombs, which I visit each Christmas-day with 
flowers and prayers. If I return not before 
then, this will be the first time for five years 
that | have been neglected. You alread 
know all my other secrets,’’ she continued, 
lowering her voice ; ‘it is my intention to 
confide this secret also to your friendly ears.” 
Passing her hand across her brow, the English- 
woman then proceeded to relate a strange and 
tragic tale, for the particulars of which we have 
not space in our limited sketch. Suffice it to 
say, that it had left our authoress subject to a 
distressing and obstinate spectral illusion. In 
the reality of this appearance she firmly be- 
lieved, not having sufficient knowledge of 
science to attribute her visitation to its true 
origin — a partial disarrangement of the ner- 
vous system. This visitation regularly re- 
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curred at midnight, and at once accounted 
for the singular behavior that had so piqued 
the benevolent Frenchwoman's curiosity. 

Mrs. Radcliffe now returned to London, 
where she shorthpafterwards published ‘‘ The 
Italian ; or the Confessional of the Black Pen- 
itents.”’ 

We can, in our day, realize to ourselves very 
little of the effect produced by Anne Radcliffe's 
romances at the time of theirappearance, All 
the contemporary critics agree in testifying to 
their immense success, only inferior to that 
of the Waverley novels in more recent times. 
Now they appear nothing more than the efflux 
of a morbid imagination, full of hallucinations 
and absurdities, and insufferably tedious to 
our modern tastes, accustomed to the con- 
densed writing of the present day. Their un- 
connected plots are nevertheless not altogether 
devoid of a certain sort of interest, and are 
fraught with picturesque situations and melo- 
dramatic surprises, The living characters 
therein introduced present few natural feat- 
ures. We recognize everywhere the caprices 
ofan unbridled fancy, and a prevailing vitia- 
tion of sense and taste. 

Anne Radcliffe died near London, on the 7th 
February, 1823, at the age of 63. The “* New 
Monthly Magazine,”’ for May of that year, an- 
nounces her decease, and affirms that her 
death was accompanied by singular visions, 
which had pursued her ever since a romantie 
event of her youth. 

Hi. C. 





SOULS’ DISUNION. 
BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 


Yes ! we are severed wide apart, 
So close as still we seem to be — 
Severed while bound heart fast to heart 
In mute conformity. 
And sad it is to feel and know 
To mortals never yet was given 
To dwell, two souls in one, below, 
Or shall be, save in heaven. 


It is but by a common bond 
We seem to grow so near, so near — 
The same hope in a bright beyond — 
The same enjoyments here ; 
The same sweet thoughts that wing their way 
To the same sweet happy home of rest, 
That bids us fold from day to day 
Each to each other’s breast. 
°*T is but our poor, imperfect speech, 
Our eyes but half-revealing shine, 
That prompts the pleasant lie to each 
** His thoughts are e’en as mine.”’ 
Unfathomed depths in either soul 
Full of stern discords still remain, 
Hid in that seeming perfect whole 
Enough to render twain. 


Souls strung in life must ever be 
Each to its own peculiar tone, 

Till death shall strike the master-key, 
And all be tuned to one. 





Then in that deathless choir above 
Our hearts unisonal shall join, 

Merged in one symphony of love, 
Beyond all mine and thine. 





THE NEW-COMER. 
A POEM FOR MOTHERS ONLY. 


Tue hour arrives, the moment wished and feared, 
The child is born, by many a pang endeared ; 
And now the mother’s ear has caught his cry ; 
Oh ! grant the cherub to her asking eye ! 

He comes, she clasps him, to her bosom pressed, 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 
She, by her smile, how soon the stranger knows ; 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows ! 

As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 

What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 

He walks — he spenks — in many a broken word, 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard ; 
And ever, ever, to her lap he flies, 

Where rosy sleep comes on, with sweet surprise, 
Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung, 
That name most dear forever on his tongue. 

As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 
And cheek to cheek her lulling song she sings, 
How blest to feel the beating of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss im- 


part, 
Watch o’er his slumbers, like the brooding dove, 
And if she can, exhaust a mother’s love ! 
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PART I.—— CHAPTER I. 


“Tr’s a’ because ye will have your own 
gate. What ails ye to stay ae night langer 
at hamet Black March weather, and no a 
star in the sky ; and me your married wife, 
John Rintoul !” 

‘* Eh, Euphie, woman !” 

John Rintoul made no other answer; but 
scratched his black head dubiously, and 
throwing one wistful glance at his pretty 
wife, as she gathered herself up in her elbow- 
chair, cast another at the window, through 
which the lowering sky, without, met him 
with an answering frown. The wind was 
whistling wildly round the point, which de- 
prived the waves in Elie bay of their full 
share of the turmoil without ; but even here, 
sheltered though it was, the roll of the surf 
on the shore sounded like a perpetual cannon- 
ade ; and the dark sky lowered upon the dark 
water, with only the fierce crest of a wave, 
or the breast of some benighted sea-mew, 
ney fluttering to its nest, to break the 
universal blackness of the storm. 

Scarcely the breadth of an ordinary street 
interposes between this window and the high- 
water mark to which these waves have reached 
to-night. The room has a boarded flvor, 
very clean and white, just brightened here 
and there with a faint trace of the golden 
sand which Captain Rintoul crushes under his 
heel, as he sways himself between his wife's 
chair and the window. The twilight is slowly 
darkening into night —all ethe earlier for 
this squall ; and the fire-light leaps about all 
the corners, throwing a brilliant illumination 
upon the bed before it, with its magnificent 
patchwork quilt, and curtains of red and 
white linen. At the foot of the bed, the 
chest of drawers stands solemnly, conscious 
of its own importance, supporting, with sober 
dignity, the looking-glass, and the family 
Bible, and two or three of the grandest shells. 
Between it and the door, gravely discoursing 
with those fugitive moments whose course it 
tells, the eight-day clock, sagacious and self- 
absorbed, glorifies the wall with the carvings 
of its mahogany case. There isa small round 
table — mahogany tov, with a raised ledge 
round it, like the edge of a tray—in the 
middle of the room. On ordinary occasions 
this table stands in a corner, tilted up into 
the perpendicular, for display, and not for 
use; but to-night Mrs. Rintoul has had a 
svlemn tea, and her table, in all its magnifi- 
cence, has been doing service, as on a very 
great occasion, though only a family party 
have assembled round it. One still sits by it, 
playing abstractedly with its carvedrim. You 
can see his blue sailor-dress, his short black 
curls, and how his face is half-turned towards 
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Agnes Raeburn by the fireside yonder ; but a 
brown hand, well formed, though scarred and 
weatherbeaten, supports his forehead, and the 
face itself is in shadow. 

Mrs. Rintoul sitting there, half-angry, half- 
crying, in her elbow-chair —at present con- 
vinced that she has said something unanswer- 
able— was Euphie Raeburn a year ago, the 
belle and toast of Elie. The fire lights up her 

retty self-willed face, with its full red pouting 
ips and flushed cheeks, and the soft flaxen 
hair, which hangs in short thick curls just 
under her brow. She is only two-and-twenty, 
an acknowledged beauty, a wife whose hus- 
band is very proud of her —as Euphie her- 
self feels he has good reason to be — and, 
crowning glory of all, a young mother, whom 
every one has been petting, and nursing, and 
humoring, since ever little Johnnie came 
home — after all, only a month ago. _Lit- 
tle Johnnie lies on her knee, his long 
white frock sweeping over the arm of her 
chair ; and she herself has still something of 
the state and dignity of an invalid. No 
wonder that tears of vexation and impatience 
glitter in Euphie’s eyes, and that a flat con- 
tradiction of her will seems an impossible 
thing to John. 

So he stands between the window and the 
table, rubbing his fingers through his short 
black hair, and swaying on one heel help- 
lessly. John Rintoul, sailing long voyages 
for ten good years, and being the most frugal 
of good sailors all the time, is rich enough 
now to call himself joint-owner of the stron 
little sloop which rocks yonder on the trouble 
water at Blie pier. Jvint-owner with Samuel 
Raeburn, his father-in-law, writing himself 
captain of the ‘* Euphemia,”’ and having his 
own futher, an old, respectable fisherman, and 
Patrick, his young brother, for his crew. 
They are to sail to the Baltic in a day or 
two from Anster, another little town a few 
miles down the Firth; and John had made 
up his mind to proceed so far to-night. 

‘** It’s no canny sailing at night,” said 
Agnes from the corner. ‘Stay at hame, 
John, lad, when Euphie wants you — what’s 
the good of vexing Euphie?—~and ye can 
a the morn’s morning, when the blast ’s 

off Gin the morn’s morning were here, ye 
would wile him to bide till the morn’s nicht,” 
said a deep voice from the window. ‘I’m 
no the man to vex a woman — ’specially a 
bit creature like Euphie there; but I’ve 
brought him up a’his days never to gang 
back of his word, and I canna change my 
counsel noo. John, you’re captain, and I’m 
nacthing but foremast Jack; but if you ‘re 
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no coming, I'll step down to the sloop my- 
sel — the wind “ll be on afore we round the 
point, if ye ’re no a’ the cleverer.”’ 

‘* Eh, my patience, hear till him!’’ ex- 
claimed Euphie, ‘‘as if the wind hadna been 
on, and routing like a’ the beasts in the wood, 
fur twa guid hours and mair !’’ 

There was no answer; but the dark figure 
in the recess of the window shut out the 
faint lingerings of daylight as the experienced 
father examined the sky —and Euphie lifted 
up her infant to its sorely-tempted father, and 
Paite Rintoul, under the shelter of his hand, 
cast sidelong glances at Agnes. Free of all 
responsibility in the matter, the youth waited 
fur his orders —and John himself, captain 
and superior as he was, strong in the old 
filial reverence which the fisher patriarch 
had done nothing to lessen, waited for his 
father’s decision with an anxiety which he 
scarcely could conceal. 

‘* T never gang back o’ my word,’’ said the 
old man at length, slowly; ‘I’ve been kent 
hy that sign as far as the northmost fisher 
town that ever sent boats to adrave ; but your 
mother at hame has kent me coming and 
gaun this forty years guid, and nae miscar- 
riage, the Lord being bountiful; and I’ ve 
faced a waur nicht than this, baith on the 
Firth and the open sea. Is’t the year out, 
Kuphie, my woman, since John and you 
were married ?”” 

**No till a week come the morn,” said 
Euphie, with a little sob, ** and that was what 
1 wanted him to bide for, to haud the day.” 

** Weel, weel— ye ‘ll haud the day yet 
mony a blithe year,” said the old man with 
prophetic gravity, ‘* and ye ’re no to take the 
first ane as an ill sign, if it ’s no so cheerie as 
it might be; — but I mind it’s the auld law 
that a man should bide and comfort his wife 
till the year’s dune; and as Euphie is so 
sair set against ye sailing the nicht, for a’ ye 
a your word to Baile Tod to take in your 
ading the morn—if ye take my counsel, 
you ti stay at hame, John, and I'll be 
caution for the sloop that naething but the 
will of Providence keeps it out of Anster 
harbor this nicht; ye can come east on your 
ain feet, and join us the morn.”’ 

“ Eh, John, ye ‘ll bide now !”’ cried Euphie, 
eagerly — her anxiety did not reach so far as 
w — for the safety of the first John Rin- 
toul. 

“It’s very guid of ye, father,’’ said the 
captain with hesitation, “and I’m sure I 
would have nae man gang for me where I 
was feared to gang mysel ; but it ’s no for the 
nicht, you see — I dinna care a button for the 
nicht; it’s a’ Euphie, there ; she ’s but a bit 
delicate thing, that 's had her ain gate a’ her 
days; and I dinna ken what glamour ’s on me 
— [ canna gang against her.”’ 

** Nae occusiua — nae occasion, John,” said 


? 
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the old man, shortly; “I maun be stepping 
mysel; good night, lad — yell get nue ill 
of pleasuring your wife. Patie, I would like 
ye to giea lvok in, and see your mother. [ 
took fureweel of her mysel, an hour ago ; but 
I'll ging by the door with ye, on the road to 
the sloop. Euphie, yell be guid to a’body, 
and mind your duty, the time we’re away ; 
you’re no a young lassie noo, ye ken— 
you ’re a married wife, with a house to keep, 
and bairns to bring up, godly and soberly — 
guid nicht to ye, my woman; and fare-ye- 
weel, bairnie, and God send ye grow up to 
be acomfort. Nancy, lass, fare-ye-weel; it’s 
a gey long voyage we ’re sailing on — an auld 
man may never see ye a’, young things and 
blithe, again.”’ 

Ile had stepped out into the full glow of the 
firelight, an old man, rugged and weather- 
beaten. It was not necessary to see him first 
in Elie kirk, in his Sabbath dress, and with 
his grave, slow movements and _ reverent 
face, to understand the place he had reached 
among his fellows— Elder John — not with- 
out a solemn consciousness of the weight of 
office, a respect for the eldership in his own 
person, a conscious responsibility in all mat- 
ters where advice seemed called for, and a 
little tendency to ‘‘ improve’’ events for his 
own edification, as well as for the use of 
listeners. A personage in his appearance — 
old age, and storm, and trial, adding a certain 
homely dignity to the form and stature, which 
in earlier manhood were famous for nothing 
but strength — old Juhn Rintoul had a visible 
will and energy about him, which gained 
expression in eyery word and step, in every 
emphatic motion of his head, and deliberate 
syllable of his speech. Honorable and up- 
right beyond suspicion, as tenacious of the 
respect belonging to his humble name as if it 
had been a duke’s, and unused for many a 
year to veil his bonnet to any created mortal, 
unless on chance occasions, or on questions 
exclusively belonging to their sphere —to 
the minister and the goodwife —only one or 
two other men in Elie held such a position as 
John Rintoul, fisherman though he was. 
His heavy eyebrows, reddish, but deeply 
grizzled, his furrowed brow and patslensiod 
locks and solemn, deliberate speech, not with- 
out its pomp of stately words, 

Such as grave livers do in Scotland use, 


were in perfect keeping with each other. So 
were the profound religious feelings, stron 
enough to startle into touching meekness an 
humility, on extreme occasions, a spirit by 
nature and habit proud, and the deep, unac- 
knowledged, undemonstrated tenderness lying 
at the bottom of his heart. 

They gathered round him with something 
like awe, as he stood in the firelight bidding 
them furewell, and Euphie bent over her baby 
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to hide the chill presentiment which his 
words brought over her; and Agnes watched 
his moving lips with dilated eyes, full of tears, 
which she was afraid to shed. Then his 
hard, strong hand grasped theirs successively 
—then the sand upon the floor crashed under 
his heavy footstep—the door opened and 
elosed, admitting a sudden blast; and John 
Rintoul and his youngest child, the Benjamin 
of his heart, went out into the storm. 


CHAPTER It. 

Early darkness, shutting in gradually, one 
by one, the pale streaks of sky in the west — 
out seaward, an unbroken gloom already set- 
tling upon the western point of Elie bay, like 
a wall of defence against the advancing storm, 
and lines of deadly white running out here 
and there upon the Firth, like the pale horse 
of the prophet —a fierce March wind chafing 
itself to passion here, among the few trees 
which skirt the suburbs of the little town, 
and leaping forth with a loud howl like a 
hungry wolf to join its brother madmen on 
the sea —a rush of waters close at hand, the 
angry surf of Elie shore, and a distant groan, 
more ominous still, telling how they fight 
upon the unprotected rocks, along the coast 
where the sloop must take its journey. The 
epray comes up dashing upon Patie Rintoul’s 
face, as they leave his brother’s door. The 

oung sailor puts up his hand quietly to wi 
i ou. i's heat is ewe beholding 
the little figure in the fireside corner, and 
meditating how he can steal away from An- 
ster harbor in to-morrow’s gloaming, to say 
another good-by to Agnes before he goes to 
sea. But to-night’s voyage does not trouble 
Patie, for these waves have been his play- 
things since his earliest remembrance, when 
he himself slowly woke into consciousness, 
sitting in the sunshine with a great stone in 
his lap to keep his little baby figure upright, 
while his mother baited the lines, and his 
father put on his sea-going gear, in prepara- 
tion for ** the drave.”’ 

But the stately step of old John Rintoul 
falters a little on the stony road. Strange, 
selemn fancies come into his mind, whether 
he will or no; and, with a singular, intense 
excitement, he thinks he sees little figures of 
children beckoning to him from the low black 
rocks, or out of the tawny surf of the ad- 
vancing sea, ‘ Willie, Mary, little Nelly,” 
murmurs the old man unawares; and then, 
gradually wakening up, he passes his hand 
ever his eyes, to put away the mist out of 
which these little figures have sprung ; but 
atill there is something glistening under his 
heavy folded eyelids, and his heart repeats, 
out of the deep love and sorrow which cannot 
desert the dead infants of his house, these 
names of his children who haye ‘‘ gone be- 
fyre.’’ 





Why does he think of them now? Willie, 
had he lived, would have been a man, nearly 
forty years old to-day; but his father sees 
him, and yearns over him, in his little white 
night-gown and close cap— the first-born, 
the beginning of his strength. It is the 
living who have faded into shadows. Even 
Patie here, whom they call the father’s favor- 
ite at home, becomes as indistinct and remote 
as John whom they have left—and the old 
man’s heart is with the little children, the 
blossoms of his youth. 

“It’s the wean that’s put them in my 
head — it ’s the wean that’s put them in my 
head,” says the old man, half aloud, and his 
eyes are full of tears. 

But Patie, meanwhile, with his heart 
wrapped in a soft twilight of its own, walks 
silently. by his father’s side, a very world 
apart from all his father’s dreamings. Tho 
love-charm is strong on Patie ; and all the 
songs that heart of man has woven for itself, 
to gi@e its youthful rapture utterance, are 
chiming through his fascinated mind. Far 
from him, and invisible, is the spiritual world 
from which angels come to minister; for the 
earth, always young, thrills with warm life to 
the youth’s every breath and footstep, and his 
heart beats high with sweet, inarticulate joy, 
and grows breathless with sweeter hope. 

Father! father! little hands seem to clasp 
your fingers — little, gentle touches come upon 
you, and small white figures beckon, and voices 
call out of the night, out of the storm, float. 
ing away like fairy music into the unseen sea, 
What brings these heaven-departed children 
out of the Master’s presence, and over all this 
lifetime of years —what brings them here 
to-night? 

** And the sloop ’s no sailed yet—and m 
man and my two sons to gang down the Firt 
this night,”’ said Christian Beatoun, John 
Rintoul’s wife, as she stood at her door, look- 
ing out. ‘ Ye needna speak to me, Allie; I 
ken of as mony kind providences and preser- 
vations as ony man’s wife in the haill town; 
but it’s owre precious a freight — far owre 
precious a freight. Ye ‘re ill enough yoursel 
when ye have ane in peril, and it’s nae good, 
John or you either telling me ; for do I no ken 
it’s clean tempting of Providence to trust a 
haill family, and a’ ae puir creature has in 
the world, to ac boat?’ Eh, woman, it ’s eas 
speaking ; but losing ano would be losing a’, 
if it was the Lord’s pleasure to send such a 
judgment on me.”’ 

“Yo ’re meaning, ye can trust Him with-: 
ane, but ye canna-trust Him with a’, Kirs-. - 
tin,’”’ answered her sister-in-law, somewhab 
severely. Ailie Rintoul had all the harsher - 
features of her brother John, and, was of Idss- : 
visible kindliness —a childless wife, too, . 
wanting the mother’s manifold experiences. 

But Kirstin only wrung her hands and 
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repeated, ‘* Eh, woman, it’s easy speak- 
ing!” 

hie husband and her son were approaching 
just then the little triangular corner in which 

er house stood— it was out of the direct 
way to the shore, and the old man hesitated 
at the angle of the street. 

“yt tole your mother fareweel an hour 
ago,”’ he said, half within himself, ‘‘ and yet 
some way I canna pass the door. She’s been 
a guid wife to me this five-and-forty year — 
Kirstin, poor woman! I would like to see her 
face again, whatever may happen; and if the 
Lord spares me to come hame —’’ 

The old man turned the corner abruptly, all 
unobserved by the happy, absorbed Patie, who 
was still too much engrossed with his own 
fancies to perceive his father’s. 
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returned to the door, from which she could 
watch them as they hastened to their little 
vessel, She was too much accustomed to such 
departures to think of remonstrating and weep- 
ing like the impatient Euphie, and her fears 
were calmed by the lessening violence of both 
winds and waves. 


CHAPTER III. 


The fire is trimmed, the hearth swept, the 
lamp, high and remote, burns solitarily for its 
own forlorn enjoyment, over the lofty mantel- 
shelf, and the little circle round the fire-side 
is silent, listening with various musings to 
the subdued sound of the wind without, and 
the murmur of the sea. 

The baby has fallen asleep softly on the 
bosom of the young mother ; she is bending 


‘‘Is*t you back again, John?” exclaimed | her face over him, half in shadow — rosy 


Kirstin. ‘ You'll no be gaun to sail the 
night?’ 

‘*T came for naething but a freit,’’ gaid the 
old man; ‘just a bairnly fancy in my ain 
mind, and to bring Patie to say fareweel to 
his mother. I’m for away this very minute, 
Kirstin ; the ither man is sure to be waiting 
on us in the sloop, and I’ve gien John my 
word to take her on to Anster; he’s to join 
us there the morn; yell see him before he 
leaves the Elie. Now, my woman, fare-ye- 
weel ance mair. I ‘ll aye uphaud ye ’ve been 
a guid wife to me, Kirstin Beatoun, if it was 
the last words I had to say, and the Lord gie 
i your recompense in His ain time — though 

dinna need to tell you that such a thing as 
recompense comesna frae our merits, but His 
mercies. I canna tell what ’s come owre me 
the night ; my mind ‘s aye rinning on little 
Willie and Mary, and the rest of the bairns 
that’s departed. But fare-ye-weel, Kirstin, 
ance for a’ — and pit youaye your trust in the 
Lord, and wait to see what an ill Providence 
is to bring forth, before you let your heart 

.repine — noo, I maun away.” 


shadow, warm and glowing—and touching 
gently with delicate fingers, now his little 
clenched hand, now his downy infant cheek. 
The awe with which her father-in-law’s 
farewell filled her has faded from the light 
heart of Euphie; but she has fallen instead 
into the stillness of adream. 

A year ago Euphie Raeburn dreamed 
romances — dreamed distinct histories, full of 
joyous events, and words that made her heart 
beat ; and you almost could have read them 
then in the absorbed eye glimmering under its 
drooped lid, in the soft cheek flushing under 
the pressure of her supporting hand, and in 
the hasty, scarce-drawn breath of the half- 
closed lips. But sweetly now the calm breath 
comes and goes upon the baby’s brow, and 
over all her fair face lies such a shadow of 
repose, such a full, unspeakable content, as 
might charm all fear and danger out of sight 
of this new home. The little eyes are closed, 
the little lips apart — one small hand clenched 
upon the baby’s breast, the other resting on 
the mother’s —and Euphie’s heart broods 
over her child, dwelling here in love and rest 


** John, you ‘re meaning something,” cried | unspeakable — no longer busy with imagined 


his wife, anxiously; ‘* you’re wanting to 
break sume misfortune to me!”’ 
‘*No me—no me!”’ said the old man. 


scenes, or needing words to give her gladness 
vent, but her whole being possessed and over- 
flowing with delicious quietness and repose. 


-“T?’m no just sure what I mean mysel; but| And the father sits before the fire, leaning 


ye ‘ll mind it, Kirstin, and it ll come clear 
some time. Fuare-ye-weel, Ailie — fareweel 
to yea’. I maun away to the sloop. I’ve 
sailed mony a coarser night, and never thought 
twice about it.’’ 

Saying this, with a prompt and ready step, 
as of one whose mind was disburdened, John 
Rintoul went his way. His wife followed 
him for a few steps, eagerly directing his 
attention to the storm; but the storm was 
checked by a momentary lull, and the clouds 
breaking overhead, gave a glimpse of a tragic 
moon climbing these gloomy heights from 
— to point. The sailor's wife received 

) 





his elbow on his knee, and his head on his 
j hand, gradually lengthening the tender looks 
| he casts upon Euphie and her child, and suf- 
| fering himself to be slowly beguiled out of the 
' uneasmess which has already begun to disap- 

r from his face. It is not the storm that 
rings upon John Rintoul’s brow its look of 
troubled, restless fear ; for himself he would 
heed the storm little, and it seems to be dying 
away into a long sighing gale, whistling 
about the low, strong walls, and chafing the 
waters still, but powerless for the desperate 
mischief which alone could make a sailor 
tremble. A dread of something haunts him 





r son’s farewell with a relieved heart, and | — he cannot tell what, nor has it any definite 
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form ; but in the silence he is constantly 
hearing hasty footsteps, as of some one rush- 
ing to his door with evil news, and two or 
three times has started out of his reverie, with 
far-away sounds, as of voices in distress, ring- 
ing into his very heart; but the night goes on 
noiselessly, the awe and excitement lessen, 
everything remains as it was — and softening 
thoughts and tender fancies, and a sensation 
of something like the same sweet repose 
which is upon Euphie, steal over the relax- 
ing mind of John. 

ut Agnes, the youngest of them all, rocks 
faintly back and forward in her chair with the 
restless motion of anxiety, and clasps her 
hands tightly together till the pressure is 
painful, and fixes her vacant eyes, now upon 
the window, now upon the fire, with wander- 
ing abstraction, starting to every whistle of 
the wind, but entirely wrapt and unaware of 
things nearer to her side. Agnes is slightly 
formed and rather tall, with grave blue eyes, 
very different from Euphie’s, and an abundance 
of dusky hair of no decided color — and no one 
has ascribed character or position to Agnes 
through all her twenty years. She has been 
an average good girl, doing the usual offices 
of their humble life — helping her mother, 
admiring and serving Euphie — having her 
own little quarrels and jealousies — and toall 
appearance knowing no emotions deeper than 
a little wonder, and perhaps a little wounded 
feeling, at finding herself, among all her 
young companions, the only one loverless and 
unfollowed. To tell truth, Agnes Raeburn 
has nourished considerable pique, and felt 
herself greatly injured, ruminating over this. 
Her pride could not bear the neglect easily, 
and she did not at all appreciate the advan- 
tage of being fancy free —at least of being 
unsought ; but a change has befallen her — 
and never was imperious beauty more haughty 
in her reception of humble suitor than Agnes 
has been to Patie Rintoul to-day. 

Not that she objects to the bashful homage 
of Patie, or is at all displeased with his shy 

lances and reverent attendance — but Agnes 

s registered a vow, in the intense pride of 
being neglected, and is resolute to cast off and 
reject perempturily her first wooer, whoever 
he may be. ‘ 

But her heart is heavy, restless, agitated, 
she cannot tell why ; and she sways herself 
in her chair, and wrings her hands with un- 
conscious, involuntary emotion. Her mind 
is constantly going back to the old man’s 
leave-taking, turning his words into every 
conceivable shape, and drawing all manner of 
indefinite dreads and terrors out of the tremor 
of the voice so little given to faltering, and 
from the glistening of the deep eyes so little 
used to tears. And it is, after all, a wild, 
————. impulsive mind, which has 
dwelt so quietly these twenty years under 


Samuel Raeburn’s roof — and but a touch is 
necessary to send itaway on an unknown 
erratic course, and to fill it with all the 
thronging possibilities and suppositions of 
fancy. The dark night — the wild sea — the 
waters sweeping over the little deck — the 
sails springing wild from their fastenings — 
the sloop plunging among the furious waves 
—and Agnes presses her hand on her heart, 
to still the cry that is bursting from its 
depths as this picture grows before her. The 
warm firelight dies away from her eyes — she 
can only see the ghastly glimmer of the moon 
on the he he water, and how the surf curls 
over the glistening rocks, like the foaming lip 
of a ravenous beast snarling on its prey. 

“It's aye bonnie days in April,” said 
Euphie. as her baby, waking from his sleep, 
roused “crself from her happy dreaming over 
him. ‘If ye werena so set on your ain will, 
ane might ask ye never to sail till April, John.”’ 

‘* The sooner we ’re away, the sooner we ’Il 
be hame, Euphie, my woman,” said the 
laconic John. 

Euphie shook her head impatiently. 

*¢ Ane kens naething about it, when ane’sa 
young lassie,” she said, with a mixture of pet- 
ulance and importance. ‘It’s a’ very easy 
to be phrasing and fleeching then — but when 
ane ’s a married wife, and ought to ken about 
a’ the affairs of the family as weel as ony 
man in the town, and have a right to ane’s 
judgment as weel — the guidman shakes his 
head —set him up! —and gives a laugh in 

our face, as guid as to say, ‘ Haud ye still, 

airnie; J ken, andit’s nae business of 
yours.’ If I was just like you, Agnes, this 
night, I would never take a man if I liveda 
hundred years !”’ 

But John, not unused to such little ebulli- 
tions, only stretched out his great finger to be 
enclosed in the baby’s vigorous clasp, and 
laughed at his impatient wife. 

** Naebody has ony call to laugh at Euphie,”’ 
said Agnes, on all occasions the sworn de- 
fender of every caprice of her sister. ‘* Eu- 
phie ’s aye had her ain way a’ her days — 
and it’s ill your part to gang against her, 
John Rintoul !” 

‘Hear reason, woman!” exclaimed the 
startled Jolin ; ‘* when do ever I gang against 
her! for a’ she’s the most provoking fairy 
that ever threw glamour in a man’s een. 
Had her ain way? — and I would like to ken 
wha it is that has my way too, as muckle as 
if I was a wee doggie rinning in a string?” 

‘* See, man, there ’s your son,’’ said Euphie,. 
thrusting the infant into his father’s mighty 
arms. The argument was irresistible, and 
John, with a growl of delight, gathered in 
the little mass of white muslin tv his breast, 
and looked the happiest man in the world. 

But Agnes Raeburn sank back into her 





corner, breathless with fearful fancies — 
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though now her greatest strain of excited 
listening caught no longer, except in a shrill 
but not uncheerful whistle, the sound of the 
calmed wind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘«Tt ’s turned out a fine, light, quict night 
after all,’ said John Rintoul, as he went to 
the door with his wife’s young sister. It was 
80; but to the excited eyes of Agnes the 
broad white moonlight, and black depths of 
shadow, had something weird and fearful 
still. Nor a creature stirred along the whole 
extent of the shore; and the slowly-retiring 
waters in the bay, and their own voices, as 
they said good night, were the sole interrupt- 
ing sounds of the deep stillness, unless when 
now and then a sudden gust of wind rang like 
a pistol-shot among the echoing rocks. 

There was no escort needed for the few 
steps of the familiar way, and, only pausing 
a moment to glance again upon the sky, 
which was not quite so promising to a second 
look, John Rintoul closed the door, and put 
up the simple, effectual bar which — 
to secure it. Iurrying on, a black shadow in 


the moonlight, Agnes ran softly past her 
father’s door — past the few remaining houses, 
till she reached the fartherest point of the 
bay, and breathlessly climbed the high bank to 


look out upon the sea. Svume wild terror of 
seeing the wreck, even below her fet, pos- 
sessed her for an instant; but there was 
nothing but the slowly-vanishing foam, lying 
white upon the rocks, and the water ebbing 

radually, with now and then a desperate 
Cvoest leap, dashing spray into her very 
fuce. The sky was wild and troubled; the 
moon flying aghast and terrified, as she could 
fancy, through those black mists which hov- 
ered round her, trembling before the heavy 
pursuing clouds, which hurried upon her 
track ; and the water was still heaving and 
swelling in its broad channel — a sea to make 
a landsman shiver. Agnes, born to look upon 
its different moods without fear, trembled not 
for it. She could see there was nothing to 
appall a stout heart, even in the restless swell 
and dashing spray of the dark Firth before 
her. But with all her imaginative soul, she 
shivered, and recoiled, from the forlorn, wan 
light and terrible bluckness — the ghastly and 
dismal coloring of the night. The wind came 
ereeping about her feet in her exposed stand- 
ing-ground—ereeping with furtive stealth, 
till it seized her like a secret traitor, and had 
nearly thrown her down over the steep head- 
land intu the surf below; and Agnes drew 
back with superstitious dread, her heart beat- 
ing quick against her breast, and her frame 
thrilling all over with terror. But as far as 
her anxious eye could reach, up and down the 
Firth, there was nothing visible but the broad 


white moonlight and the dark water; not a! as weel as to 
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sail or a mast, to break the depths of black 
silvered air, between the sea and the sky. 

‘The sloop ’s safe in Anster harbor long 
ago,” said Agnes to herself; ‘‘ and if it’s na, 
there ’s mony men been in mair peril. Its 
nae concern of mine. Eh, but Kirstin Bea- 
toun! she would never haud up her head 
again, if ill came to John.” 

And Agnes stole away home, persuading 
herself that Kirstin Beatoun, and no other, 
was uppermost in her benevolent thoughts; 
and suffering herself now to tremble with anx- 
iety and fear, and suggest consolations to 
her own heart, which her own heart refusing 
to accept, yet could not blame ; for she thought 
of the men in peril, the households that might 
be desolate, and shut her ears, even while 
her breast heaved with a long hysterical sob 
at some strange fuiry whisper of the name of 
Patie Rintoul. 

The evening was ended in Samuel Raeburn’s 
house, and his wife hid taken off her cap with 
the edged borders, and put on a plain, un 
adorned muslin one, and was secretly untying 
her apron under her shawl, and making other 
preparations for rest. The kitten — which 
all day long had tormented Mrs. Raeburn, 
ever on the watch for her clue, and remorse- 
lessly weaving its thread round all the chairs 
in the family apartment — now lay confidingly 
at the house-mother’s foot, overcome with 
sleep, like a tired child; and watchful grey- 
malkin stalked about the corners, with fierce 
moustache and stealthy footstep, assuring her- 
self, with savage complacence, of the coming 
darkness, which should call her victims forth 
to meet their fate. The shutter was up upon 
the window, the fire gathered, and Samuel 
Raeburn himself loosed his heavy shoes by 
the fireside, and bade the goodwife “ take 
heed to that monkey Nanny, that she never 
was out again so late at e’e.”” 

‘* Deed, [ wouldna have grudged her to bide 
with Euphie a’ night, and the puir left her 
lane,’’ answered the mother, whose fondness 
had made a spoiled child of John Rintoul’s 
pretty wife. 

*¢ But John’s there himscl, mother,’’ said 
Agnes. ‘ Euphie wouldna hear of him sail- 
ing on so coarse a night, and he stayed to 
please her; and auld John and Patie, and 
Andrew Dewar, are away to Anster with the 
sloop.” 

‘And what ailed the skipper to gang wi’ 
her too?’’ said Samuel. ‘‘ J never agreed to 
trust my gear and my boat to auld John. Ye 
may say he’s an elder, I wadna gie a prin 
for your kirk-oflicers; and if he was a’ the 
kirk-session, or the haill Assembly to boot, is 
that to say he’s studied navigation and a’ 
the sciences, and is fit to have such a charge ! 
What business has John Rintoul to waste his 
guid time —— when it belongs to me 

imsel) for a woman's hayers? 
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Tnever got biding at hame to please my wife ; 
and if [’m no as guid a man ony day — ” 

“Ye never tried, Samuel,’’ interrupted his 
wife, in a tone of admonition. ‘* A man can 
do mony a thing when he likes to try — and 
I’ll no say I ever was just like Euphie mysel ; 
but the night ’s as quiet noo as need be and 
nae fears o’ the sloop; and the best place for 
you is just your hed. Do ye think onybody 
ever catched auld John Rintoul in a public, 
wearing out baith body and spirit wi’ thae 
weary politics? A hantle guid they ’Il ever 
do the like of us! And it’s naething but the 

ride of a bow from Sir Robert, and being 

eeched and made o’ at election times, because 
you ’re a hailie, that gars ye heed them. Ye 
needna tell me —I just ken mysel.”’ 

‘* Guidwife, hold your peace !’’ said Samuel 
authoritatively. ‘It's no to be expected the 
like of you should understand, and I'll no 
fash to explain ; though it ’s weel kent in the 
toun that few men could do it better, if I was 
so disposed. I’m gaun to my bed (no for 

our bidding, but for my ain pleasure) ; and 

if I hear as muckle as a mouse stir by the 
time the clock chaps ten, [ ken what I'll 
do.” 

So saying, and throwing his heavy boots 
into the corner with defiance, Samuel Rae- 
burn went wisely to bed. 

So did the mother very speedily, after some 
confidential complainings to Agnes; and 
Agnes, who dared not ake even her own 
heart her confidante, crept away to her own 
little bed to pray confused, bewildered prayers 
for men at sea, and listen with cold tremor 
and shivering while her casement shook and 
rattled as if some hand without was on its 
framework, and wild sighs flitted past the 
window upon the fitful wind. 

There was a strong vein of superstition in 
this fanciful and visionary mind, and Agnes 
trembled to see some unknown figure crossing 
the street in the broad moonlight before she 
went to rest, and hid her head, and shook 
with dread, when the mysterious creaks and 
unexplainable sounds of midnight stirred in 
the silent house. There seemed to her some 
strange presence abroad, pervading everything 
with a terrible brooding awe and silentness ; 
and all her life long she never forgot the 
feverish dreams and wakings of that March 
night. 


CHAPTER V. 


A fresh, boisterous March morning suc- 
ceeded this night of so many mysterious fears 
and so little apparent danger; and after 
their early breaktast, John Rintoul took tender 
leave of his wife and his mother, who had 
come to bid him farewell, and set out upon 


the Anster road. No one, not even Agnes, 
remembered, ander the clear sunshine, the 
terrors of the previous night. The morning 
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light laughed out a joyous defiance of dangers 
visionary and actual — ghostly presence and 
ghostly sound fled before it, mocked and dis- 
comfited; and the Firth, heaving and swell- 
ing over all its broad waters still, champed 
at its bit only like a high-blooded horse, 
which the brave bright day, open-eyed and 
dauntless, reined with a firm and vigorous 
hand, exulting in the restive resisting might 
which its own higher strength could keep in 
curb so well. 

‘* T needna bid ye fareweel, Euphie,’’ said 
John, ‘I wouldna say but I may come west 
and stay anither night at hame before the 
sloop ’s ready to sail, and ye ‘ll come to Anster 
the morn, if ye get nae word before, and see 
us gang down the Firth. It’s a grand wind 
— the sloop will flee before it like a bird.” 

And so he went away — the wind was in 
his face, freshening his cheeks into glowing 
color, as he turned round again and again to 
wave another good-by to them. His road 
was along the shore —along the range of 
‘* braes’’ which made a verdant lining to the 
rocky coast—and he went on with a light 
heart, resolved upon a pleasant surprise to 
Euphie, whose face his peradventure of re- 
turning at night had brightened into such 
flattering gladness. 

The close green springy turf of the braes 
was drenched with rain and spray, its grass 
blades all glittering and trembling under the 
sunshine. Humble little cowering plants of 
gowans put up a pale deprecating bud here 
and there, propitiating the favor of the rude 
elements ; and the low wild rose-bushes, full 
of brown budded leaves, which should yet 
make that sea-side road fragrant in summer- 
time, caught at John Rintoul’s feet as he 
passed, like importunate beggars asking help 
or sympathy ; but the gay, exhilarating rus 
of the waves on the shore, the sparkling of 
the light in the broad water, with its many 
tints and diversities of color, the red sail of 
yon flying fisher-boat, and its own exulting 
pace and shower of spray, quickened the 
sailor’s pulse, and made his face glow. The 
day was full of mirth and involuntary laughter, 
the wind playing pranks like a schoolboy wit, 
and the whole earth rousing itself, fresh- 
hearted and elastic, to meet the unclouded 
swniling of the sun. 

Whiut are these few broken bits of wood ly- 
ing here in a little cove where the green brae 
slopes downward to the very rocks! In 
calmer weather, the water here is like a 
charmed mirror, softly laying itself over these 
folds and ledges of many-colored stone, till 
all their various hues shine and glisten as if 
they caught a very life from the clear medium 
you see them through. The rocks project on 
either side, leaving only a tortuous narrow 
channel, all broken and interrupted, to show 
you that this clear small ocean here is not a 
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separate pool, but belongs to the ebbing and 
flowing sea. As it is, recluse and silent, 
shutting out everything but the beautiful 
clear water and the sunshine, it might be a 
fit bath for a princess of romance ; fur the 
braes fold their soft slopes together to conceal 
it, leaving only one deep sudden dell between 
them, a shadowy path by which you may 
descend. 

And down upon the grass there, where the 
princess might repose herself when her bath 
was done, what are these rude fragments, wet 
and jagged and broken, with sharp nails pro- 
jecting from their sides, and traces of bright 
painting worn old by time and drenched by 
sea-water, lying on the peaceful turf! The 
water has been high here over-night, as you 
may trace by the mazed line of seaweed and 
broken shells half-way up the brae. Memo- 
rials of some old wreck, perhaps — sad tokens 
of the storm of yesternight. Softly, John — 
take care that your heavy boot does not slide 
down all the way upon that wet and treacher- 
ous grass ; as it slips from below you, and you 
catch at the small thorn rose-trees, and leave 
the mark of your resisting elbow upon this 
harmless family of gowans, there comes upon 
your face a light-hearted smile, while you 
think of many a joyous roll and tumble upon 
this self-same sod. 

Fragments of a wreck, beyond question — 
of a recent wreck, for the rent is fresh, and 
the jagged edges sharp. ‘The budded haw- 
thorn, peering down from the edge of the 
brae, curiously broods over the secret here. 
The gowans, crushed under the weight, avert 
their childish heads, as if they would not hear 
the story ; and, softening as it reaches this 
sunny pool, the water leaves the laughter 
which rings along all the farther coast, and 
whispers about the rocks with mysterious 
murmurs, as one who knows the story, but 
will not tell. 

Warmly the strong life of manhood flushes 
on your bronzed cheek, John Rintoul ; and 
the hand that lifts this piece of wood with 
sympathetic interest — moved at sight of the 

ate which every sailor knows may be his own, 

but otherwise all untroubled — could hold the 
helm, without trembling, in the wildest 
night that ever chafed these northern seas. 
But Heaven have pity on the strong man’s 
weakness! What sudden spasm is this that 
blanches his hardy face into deadlier pallor 
than a woman’s fainting, and shakes his 
sinewy arm like palsy! Jvhn Rintoul ! — 
stout sailor !—easy heart! — what is there 
here to smite you like the hand of Heaven! 

Nothing but his own name — his own name 
cut in awkward characters, as schoolboys use 
to inscribe them; and there sweeps back 
upon his fancy the very hour, when the ship- 
boy, on his first voyage, sick for home, opened 
the sailor's knife his father had given him, to 
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cut these uncouth letters on the companion 
door ; — how the skipper saw and swore at 
him, and took the precious knife away ; — 
and how, in the darkness that night, when it 
was no longer needful to be proud and manly, 
he swung in his hammock unslumbering, and 
wept salt tears. He does not know, nor 
ever pauses to ask, why this childish grief 
comes back to his remembrance so clearly. 
Oh, Heaven !—oh, Lord, ruler of earth and 
heaven ! — of danger, misery, and death! — 
his father! his father! Where is the old 
man now! 

And, age springing to his feet, he 
rushes along the low sharp rocks, plunging 
here and there knee-deep in the dazzling 
water, to cast a wild look of inquiry upon the 
unanswering sea — far out, upon the furthest 

rilous point of all the range, with the waves 
aughing round him in a din of derisive mirth, 
foaming over his feet, throwing their salt 
spray in his face, gurgling away in wild sport 
from his side, shivering into hosts of dazzlin 
diamonds, returning again with a shout a 
bound to leap upon him. Go home, poor 
heart, and a and seek Heayen’s aid and 
counsel — it will but madden thee, this joyous 


sea. 

Still holding in his hand the fatal token of 
shipwreck, and unconsciously tightening his 
chill fingers upon it, he comes back slowl 
over the rocks, his brow throbbing as if wit 
twenty lives. Pausing a moment to gather 
to him his stunned faculties, he climbs the 
brae again with two firm strides, and resumes 
his journey —not home: assurance may be 
fulse, and the very certainty of sight deceit- 
ful—another ’prentice-boy may have carved 
John Rintoul upon the companion of another 
sloop, and father and brother be safe in An- 
ster harbor still. 

The road flies under his long, solemn, hur- 
rying strides, as he passes along the coast like 
a spirit. One or two wayfarers, pausing with 
smiles to greet him, have turned away, scared 
and fearful, before the road is half-traversed. 
Jvuhn sees nothing but the sea, and its glim- 
mering, rocky margin, and never turns aside 
nor pauses, save when other fragments cast 
ashore call for his feverish, eager scrutiny ; 
bits of far-travelled driftwood, borne from 
Norwegian forests ; fragments of masts and 
spars long since broken by the waves: nothing 
—_ his keen eye can identify — nothing but 
this. 

Past the old gray church of St. Monance, 
through the still street of Pittenweem — and 
now he sees masts like his own rising above 
Anster pier. The wood in his hand drops a 
slow drop of gathered moisture now and then, 
like a tear, and his own fingers clasping it are 
benumbed and cold as death ; but his heart 
leaps upon his side with terrible throbbings, 
and his brow beats with audible strokes, that 
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deafen his ears and choke his breath, Ears 
and breath — what of them! the man’s whole 
soul is in his eyes — gazing, gazing, gazing — 
Heaven help him!—with blind, impotent 

and fury, upon the blank, vacant waters 
of Anster harbor —on fisher-boats and stran- 
ger vessels, and men whose lives are naught 
to him —but the sloop is not there. 

He has leant his head upon the wall of the 
pier, and given way to a momentary burst of 
convulsive weeping— tears that scald his 
cheeks, long-drawn, audible sobs that shake 
his whole strong frame ; for John Rintoul has 
a tender heart like a child’s, and even now, 
with a home and household of his own, re- 
gards his father with reverent affection and 
pride, his young brother with joyous, hopeful 
tenderness ; and the strong love in his good 
heart shakes the whole balance of his being, 
as he meets this sudden blow. 

Composing himself after a little interval, 
John turns to look again wistfully along the 
whole broad horizon, and, after a moment, 
with more vivid curiosity, to examine the 
faces of fishermen who come and go, and 
sailors from the little schooner which lies at 
anchor near. But there is no intelligent look 
shrinking from his eye —no consciousness of 
dreadful news to tell him. Now and then he 
receives a nod and good-morrow, but it is 

clear that here is nothing to be told. 


very 
portly figure, in the rusty every-day dress 


of a little country ‘‘ merchant,”’ advances 
from the point of the pier, as John stands 
slowly and painfully deliberating what his 
next step must be. It is Bailie Tod, owner 
of the freight, which now should have been 
stowing into the hold of the Euphemia, and 
he has been looking up the Firth for her with 
impatience, grudging the good wind which 
this delay may make her lose. 

‘«Ts this you, John Rintoul!’’ exclaimed 
the bailie, hastily — the sloop was somewhat 
too small a craft to give its skipper the title 
of captain, and, saving municipal distinctions, 
few other honorary handles were usual to the 
plain names of these plain townsmen — 
‘* something ’s happened to the sloop, I reck- 
on. I’m nae way bound to put off my busi- 
ness for ither men’s dallying—and if there 
was onything to repair, ye needna have waited 
till now.” 

‘¢ The sloop left Elie harbor by six of the 
clock last night,’”’ said John, with startling 
abruptness ; ‘‘ and word or token of her I can 
find noue but this.”’ 

‘* Lord bless me! and what ’s this?’’ 

‘*T sailed my first voyage in her,’’ said 
John deliberately, looking down upon his 
tragic carving. ‘‘It’s fifteen year ago, and 
her name was the Merry Mason then, and she 
belonged to one Peter Ness, a builder in 
Crail. She was a grand boat, new built, and 
making easy voyages, and little stressed with 
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sair weather or heavy seas a’ her days, if it 
werena last year in the Pentland Firth, when 
I took round a cargo of furming gear for 
Comielaw’s young son. I looked her a’ owre 
mysel, me and—and a better judge than 
me,” gasped John convulsively, unable to say 
his father’s name; ‘‘ and Samuel Raeburn, 
the wife's faither, gaed halves with me to buy 
her. As steive and sound in a’ her timbers 
as if she was new out of the builder’s yard — 
and weel seasoned and proved forby, and as 
= a sailer as ever ran before a wind — but 
can find naught of her but this.”’ 

The bailie was not used to delicate hand- 
ling of any subject, even so serious a one; 
and perhaps a more soothing and gentle re- 
sponse would have increased instead of broken 
the heavy stupefaction gathering over the 
mind of John, little accustomed as it was to 
violent emotions. ‘ Do you mean the sloop ’s 
lost?” cried Bailie Tod. 

John looked up for an instant with eyes 
fiercely glaring upon the speaker, as if the 
question were an insult. Then his glance fell 
slowly upon the token in his hand. “TI cut 
it mysel on the companion-door,’’ he said, 
with heavy distinctness of utterance. ‘* The 
Lord help me! how do ye think I am to gang 
hame with such a story in my mouth?” 

Half an hour after, a little group of ex- 
awe sailors had collected round John 

intoul on Anster pier. Neither signal of 
distress nor sound had reached Anster durin 
the night, and no one had thought more o 
the storm than of a ‘‘ gey gale”’ or “a black 
east wind,” disagreeable while it lasted, but 
nothing to have disturbed the customary hardi- 
hood of any among them. A St. Monance 
fisherman, arrested in passing, declared to 
have heard nothing of the sloop; and there 
were the clear, uuencumbered waters before 
them, and in all the Firth nothing like her 
visible to their eager glance—no sign or 
trace to be seen. Nothing but this; and 
John Rintoul held fast in his stiffened, be- 
numbed fingers the fragment of wreck, with 
its boyish carvings, and its fearful significance 
of destruction and death. 

‘A man might cut his name, being a lad- 
die, on mair places than ane,” said an old 
fisherman. ‘Are you sure of your ain hand, 
skipper, that you never did it ony place but 
there ?” 

John shook his head almost angrily, with 
the quick impatience of grief. He could not 
bear to have ignorant doubts thrown on his 
certainty, though he himself caught at doubts 
far more fantastic, and possibilities beyond 
the reach of any but the most excited 
fancy, 

Or they might see a wilder sea than they 
eared to face, and have slipped back, and 
missed the Elie, and gotten aground on Largo 
sands,”’ said another speaker, ‘‘ and be safe 
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enough themselves, whatever had -happened 
to the boat.’” 

But John, in answer, only held up his 
hopeless, silent messenger —and the voice 
of his comforters failed — and they could sug- 
gost no further hope. 

“Then there ’s naething remaining but to 
gang hame,” said the fisherman, an elder 
too, and contemporary of old John Rintoul — 
“to gang to the minister, and get him to 
break it to the women-folk, and give thanks 
to God the auld man was a righteous man, 
and say the will of the Lord be done. It’s 
what your fuither would bid you, if he were 
here this day, John Rintoul.”’ 

And the men separated alittle, and, though 
they still surrounded him, had loosened their 
ring and showed pan enough that they 
saw nothing possible to be done. ‘ Thanks 
to ye a’,”’ said John, hurriedly ; “I'll gang 
hame — my mother must ken. If you would 
gang up the length of St. Minans with me, 
just to ask a question or twa, [ would be thank- 
ful, Robbie Seaton ; and [‘ll get a boat and 
gang up to Largo sands as soon as I’ve seen 
them at hame. Ye ’re a’ very kind friends — 
thanks to yea’. I'll gang hame.” 


CHAPTER YI. 
“‘ The auld man says we ‘ll spoil the bairn 


among us,” said Kirstin Beatoun, reluctantly 
resigning her baby grandson into the arms 
of Ailie Rintoul : ‘* ae bairn among sae mony 
grown-up folk is sure to be owre muckle made 
o’ —I see that mysel.”’ 

Stern, tall, hard-featured Auntie Ailie made 


noresponse, It was only when little John was 
in other arms than her own that she saw the 
dangers attending his many-friended infancy. 

Euphic’s room was nearly as full as its 
dimensions permitted. She herself, enthroned 
in the elbow-chair, with its cushions of 
checked linen, sat by a fireside as clear and 
brilliant as the fresh day without, and her 
mother-in-law had just laid lightly round her 
shoulders, over her bright lilac shortgown, an 
additional comforting shawl. Euphie’s pretty 
hair curled wilfully under her muslin morning 
cap, with its little narrow border of lace — 
lace over the price of which the elder Mrs. 
Rintoul and Mrs, Raeburn shook their heads 
with secret pride; and the pretty, delicate 
color in her soft cheek had grown a little 
brighter with the sweet exultation of her 
young motherhood, and the genial warmth of 
the atmosphere, both physical and mentual, 
surrounding her. For Fuphie had an inno- 
cent enjoyment of being petted, and cared for, 
and ‘‘muckle made o’,’’—it has been her 
fate all her life. 

The carved mahogany tea-table of last 
night’s entertainment has been removed to its 
old corner, and, carefully polished and shin- 
ing, held its round top as elaborate rim in a 
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perpendicular slant of complacent exhibition 
and it is only a plain deal table, for common 
use, by which Kirstin Beatoun stands, in her 
dark-blue woollen petticoat, and dark blue 
linen shortgown, her dress relieved only by 
the white lining of her turned-over collar, 
and by her trim check apron, glistening from 
the press. A little weatherbeaten, as 
comes a fisher’s wife, there is still a fresh 
bloom upon her cheeks, though they have seen 
more than sixty years; and with curves 
about her brow and eyes, and quiescent lines 
round the mouth, which betray many a past 
anxiety in the family mother, the eyes them- 
selves are neither dimmed nor mottled, but 
shine with all manner of affectionate capa- 
bilities still. Upon the table beside her lies 
a bundle of warm blue woollen stockings, her 
own winter-evening work, which have to be 
added to her son John’s stores before he goes 
to sea; and Kirstin herself, on ‘* the muckle 
wheel,’’ which stands in a corner of her cot- 
tage room, has spun every thread of the yarn 
which her bright wires afterwards manov- 
factured into those substantial articles of com- 
fort, with which she congratulates herself the 
old man and Patie are bountifully supplied. 

But Ailie Rintoul isa skipper’s wife, a 

rson of consequence, with a much finer 
1ouse, and higher proprieties about her than 
her sister-in-law. No shortgown, but a full 
dress and petticoat of black silk, not very long 
since degraded from its rank of Sabbath-day“s 
apparel to be worn through the week, as 
after all a very thrifty dress, endues the tall 
and somewhat meagre person of Mrs. Plender- 
leath, whose rank fully qualifies her to bear 
her husband’s name and her matronly title. 
This is entirely a matter of rank in these sim- 
ple seaport oligarchies ; and no one thinks of 
calling Kirstin Beatoun, good wife and kindly 
as she has been for five-and-forty years, by any 
other than the maiden name, which according 
to law, she relinquished so long ago, to be John 
Rintoul's wife. Auntie Ailie has taken off 
her bonnet, which lies on the bed, looking 
very prim, and well preserved, and thrifty ; 
but no one sees the dignified Mrs. Plenderleath 
stir abrowd without one; whereas Kirstin 
wears no upper covering over her snowy cap. 
Ailie Rintoul is a year or two younger than 
her sister-in-law, and is harsh of feature and 
slow of speech, like her brother — conscious 
of being an authority, too, like what he was, 
and full of a solemn importance, still more 
marked and evident ; but other qualities less 
visible, and on the surface — powers of the 
judgment and the heart — well developed, 
although peculiar, and marked by strong 
individual characteristics, are there as nobler 
witnesses to testify the relationship betweea 
Mrs. Plenderleath and John Rintoul. 

A little basket of new-laid eggs, the produce 
of her own beloved hens, stands beside 
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Kirstin’s stockings, Ailie has strong antipa- 
thies, and an active, cherished dislike to the 
remote meinbers of her husband’s family ; so 
that her own childlessness has made her feel 
herself more and more emphatically a Rintoul, 
and she feels a personal gratitude to pretty 
little spoilt Euphie for the heir whom she holds 
io her arm. 

Mrs. Raeburn cannot come west this morn- 
ing to join the family conclave, but Agnes is 
here in her place. Agnes stands by the other 
corner of the fireside, turning the spinning- 
wheel idly. There isno yarn upon its polished 
round, as it moves in a slow measure, quite 
unusual to it, under the musing eyes which 
veil all their light with dreams. Agnes is 
dressed in a bright-colored printed gown of 
home-inade linen, and looks nothing so mel- 
ancholy or abstracted as she was last night ; 
but the conversation of the matrons does not 
fix her wandering thoughts, and the gentle 
heaviness of girlish reverie falls upon her un- 
awares. There is something soothing, slum- 
brous, drowsy in the lingering motion of the 
wheel ; and so is there in her thoughts, which 
gradually grow slower, till they glide along in 
conscious silence, her mind only aware of 
them, but never exerting itself to lift the eye- 
lids, which droop so pleasantly, and see what 
manner of neni are these. By and by she 
is seated, still in this charmed silence — still 
spinning unseen tissues over the vacant wheel. 
The baby — in the old arms which hold 
him so proudly ; the young mother, enjoying 
with all her heart the tender sympathy sur- 
rounding her, answers Kirstin Beatoun’s anx- 
ious questions, and is confidential about her- 
self and her baby, while her ‘* goodmother”’ 
encourages her, from her own experience, and 
Ailie is didactic and instructive ; full of occult 
knowledge of the ‘‘ ways of bairns.’’ They 
are all occupied, each as suits her best ; and 
no one interferes with the musings of Agnes, 
or with the empty wheel. 

But round and round this fated house, in 
the clear sunshine, goes one with guilty steps 
and haggard face, like a midnight thief. A 
dozen times his feet have faltered at the door, 
but he sees the peaceful group through the 
window, and dares not enter— dares not go 
in with his terrible news in his face, to plunge 
them all into misery. Such a strange asseim- 
bly, too, for one who has this news tu tell — 
John Rintoul’s faithful wife, Patie’s loving 
mother ; Ailie, only sister of the lost, nearest 
to him in blood, in disposition, and in sympa- 
thy ; Agnes, over whom this strong light of 
sudden grief throws an instant revelation too, 
disclosing her in her unconscious reverie, just 
entering the enchanted ground whither Patie 
Rintoul had gone before her, drawing with 
him her girl's heart ; and, scarcely last, the 
sorrowful messenger thinks of his own deli- 
cate Euphie, so little able to bear such a shock 
—and Se shrinks and trembles at the door. 
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The hair upon his brow is wet; there is s 
cold dew over his face, and his fingers now 
will scarcely lose their hold of that bit of 
broken oat But they have seen him with- 
in, und some one rushes suddenly to the door. 
He hears a great ery of cael voices, ask- 
ing what it is, and feels them all crowding 
round him, There he stands by his own 
bright hearth, his wife clinging to his arm, 
his mother gazing in his face, till he thinks 
his heart will burst — stands full in the rays 
of the gay firelight, which mocks him like the 
sunshine, holding his witness in his hand. 

Nor has he obeyed the injunctions of his 
humble sympathizers, and transferred the 
painful task of telling the news to the minis- 
ter, He has come to do it himself, alone and 
unsupported ; and the questions they pour 
upon his ears — questions suggestive of some 
trivial misery, so much under the mark of 
the true one that he could laugh at them in 
bitter mockery — go near to make him mad. 
And at last, suffering far too intensely himself 
to remember any of the commonplaces of 
preparation, the usual modes of ‘ breaking”’ 
such a piece of terrible intelligence to those 
most dearly concerned, John bursts into the 
heart of the subject with one desperate effort. 
He would fain say something gentler, but he 
cannot. Nothing will come from his parched 
lips but the abrupt and utmost truth. 

**The sloop ‘s gone down atween this and 
St. Minans; they ‘ve never been heard tell 
of in Anster. 1 found a bit of the wreck on 
the shore—ye a’ mind it; and there ’s no 
anither token of them, man or boat, except at 
the bottom of the sea!’’ 

Jolin’s hoarse, breathless whisper was brok- 
en by a scream —it was but Euphie, who 
had in this intimation only a great shock, 
hut seareely any bereavement — and on his 
disengaged arm Ailie Rintoul laid a savage 
grasp, griping him like a tiger — * Say it’s a 
lee — say it ’sa story you ’ve made —and I°ll 
no curse ye, Jolin Rintoul !” 

But Kirstin Beatoun said not a word, Her 
eyes turned upon her son with wa vacant stare, 
and her fingers kept opening and shutting 
with a strange idiotic motion ; then, suddenly 
starting, she lifted up her hands, and bent 
her cowering head under their shadow, pressing 
her fingers over the eyes that would not close. 
John made no answer to the fierce question 
of his aunt — said nothing to soothe the ter- 
ror of Euphie ; his whole attention was given 
to his mother. 

There was a solemn pause — for even Ailie 
did not venture to speak now, till the wife 
and iother, doubly seen had wakened 
from her stupor —and nothing but the low 
moans and sobs of Euphie disturbed the 
silence. It was but momentary, for they 
woke the stunned heart of Kirstin, and roused 
her to know her grief. 

** Comfort the bit poor thing, John — com- 
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fort her,’’? said his mother suddenly; ‘ for 
she has her prop and her staff left to her, and 
has never heard the foot of deadly sorrow a’ 
her days. The auld man and Patie — baith 
gane —a’ gane —I ken it’s true—I’m as- 
sured in my ain mind it ’s true; but I ’ye nae 
feeling ot, man —nae feeling o’t — nae mair 
than cauld iron or stane.”’ 

And, with a pitiful smile quivering upon 
her lip, and her eye gleaming dry and tear- 
less, Kicstin turned to pace up and down the 
little apartment. Strangely different in the 
first effort of her scarcely less intense grief, 
Ailie Rintoul turned now fiercely upon John — 

‘* Have ye nae mair proof but this? A wave 
might wrench away a companion-door that 
woulda founder a sloop —are ye gaun to be 
content with this, John Rintoul! He’s gane 
through as mony storms as there ’s gray hairs 
on his head — and ilka ane of them is num- 
bered. Am [ to believe the Lord would for- 
sake his ain? I tell ye ye ’re wrang — ye ’re 
a’ wrang — I ’ll never believe it. if may be 
driven out a hundred mile, or stranded ona 
desolate place, or ta’en refuge, or fechting on 
the sea ;— but ye needna tell me — I ken — 
I ken —I ll believe ye the Judgment’s to 
be the morn, afore I believe my brother ’s 
lost.’’ 

Hot tears blinded Ailie’s eyes, and all the 
stiff sedateness of her mien had vanished in 
the wild gestures with which these words 
hurried from her lips 5 she paused, at length, 
worn out and trembling with feverish excite- 
ment, and turned to the window to look out 
on the sea. John, still more completely ex- 
hausted, and lost in the deep, hopeless de- 
spondency which had now succeeded to the 
first impatience of grief, stood at the table 
silent and unresponsive still; and the slow, 
heavy footsteps of Kirstin Beatoun sounded 
through the room like a knell. 

**And it was for this ye minded of the 
bairns!—oh, John, my man, my man! and 
it was for this the Lord warned ye witha 
sight of them, and put dark words into your 
mouth, that I kent nae meaning to! — Na, 
Ailie ; no lost; blessings on him where he is, 
where nae blessings fail! I never had dread 
nor doubt before, but put him freely in the 
Lord’s hand to come and gang at His good 
pleasure—and he came like the day, and 
grea like the night, as constant, serving his 
faker. He’s won hame at last —and the 


Lord help me for a puir desolate creature, 
that am past eg what my trouble is. 
a 


Patie, too; buirns — bairns, ye needna think 
me hard-hearted because I canna greet — but 
it ’s a’ cauld, cauld, like the blast that cast 
our boat away.” 

And the poor widow leaned upon the wall, 
and struggled with some hard, dry, gasping 
sobs; but no tears came to soften the misery 
in her eyes. 

Agnes was cowering in a corner, like one 
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who shrinks from a great blow ; Euphie wept 
and lamented passionately and aloud — she 
felt the stroke so much the least of all. 


CHAPTER VII, 


That day the Firth was scoured up and 
down, from Inverkeithing to St. Andrews, 
and anxious scouts despatched along the whole 
line of coast to mo at least for other evi- 
dence of the wreck. Other evidence there 
was none to be found — nothing, save this 
solitary fragment, had found its way to the 
home-shores of Fife, and the sea closed ho 
lessly over all trace and token of the lost ves- 
sel and her crew. The weather continued 
brilliant and glowing, full of sunshine and 
fresh winds ; Bat not even the strong high 
tides, which covered Elie shore with wreaths 
of tangle and glistening seaweed, and scat- 
tered driftwood on the braes, brought any 
second messenger ashore, to confirm the ree- 
ord of the first. In a little empty chamber, 
in the roof of John Rintoul’s house, this tragie 
token was itself preserved ; and Euphie, when 
he disappeared sometimes, knew, with an im- 
patient, half-displeased sympathy, that he 
was there — there, turning over the senseless 
fragment in his hand, carefully pondering its 
marks, and feeling his heart beat when he 
discovered a new jagged point in its outline, 
yet never drawing forth from it further ti- 
ag of the mystery which it alone could 
tell. 

And by and by a stupefying calm fell over 
all ely endieaens, The tee of the ‘‘ Eu- 
phemia” came to be a matter of history in 
the district, of which people told with heads 
sympathetically shaken, and exclamations of 
grave pity, just as Kirstin Beatoun herself 
spoke last year of the boats lost at ‘ the 
drave.’’ There were circumstances connected 
with the story, remarkable, and claiming 
special notice ; as, for instance, the total dis- 
appearance of the wreck —all but the one 
singular token which John Rintoul himself 
had found ; but the story itself was not re- 
markable — nothing more noteworthy or la- 
mentable than the fall of a knight in harness, 
or a soldier in the field of battle, was the loss 
of a sailor in the wild element which he lived 
but to struggle with; and only another story 
of shipwreck, distinguished by a special mys- 
tery, was added to the far too abundant store 
of such calamities known to the dwellers of 
the east coast. 

And “the Elie,” with its quiet monoton 
of life — the bustle of leave-taking with whic 
its few small vessels sailed, its fishing-boats 
went and came, and its little commotion of 
country business — the market of its small 
province of farms — went on without a change. 
A visible outward gravity and solemness fell 
upon two or three households, who made no 
moan of their affliction —no small repining 
and complaint on the part of Samuel Raebura 
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and his wife, now suddenly fallen into com- 
parative poverty; but all the widening outer 
circles had died out of the placid water, and 
only a single spot remained to tell where so 
many hopes had gone down into the sea. 

And looking into Kirstin Beatoun’s sole 
apartment, with all its minute regularity of 
order — its well-swept earthen floor and shin- 
ing fireplace, with the great empty “kettle,” 
which she once needed in the old family 
times, standing upon the side of the grate, 
even when the little vessel she used herself 
hung from the crook, a speck in the large, 
hospitable chimney — you —- could have 
fancied that the house was desolate. There 
were one or two signs noticeable enough, if 

ou had crossed the threshold before, ere this 

low fell on Kirstin’s life. No sound in the 
hushed house but the constant voice of the 
eight-day clock, telling hours and minutes, of 
which none were spert idly even now. No 
bits of tunes hummed out of the house-moth- 
er's contented heart — no little communica- 
tion made to herself or to a passing neighbor, 
and even no passing neighbor throwing in a 
word of daily news from the threshold, as 
they used to do every hour; for the door it- 
self stood no longer open, inviting chance 
visitants or voices. Like a veil over a widow’s 
face, this closed door chilled all voluble sym- 
— round, and impressed the r- 


my 
ood with a deeper sense of widowhood and 
desolation than almost any other visible token 


could have done. The very children paused 
and grew silent, wondering with wistful eyes 
before the closed door; and solemn was the 
greenish light within, coming solely, asit never 
came before, through the thick, small window- 

nes and half-drawn curtains, upon Kirstin 

erself, sitting before the fire in the profound 

silence, working nets or knitting stockings, 
spinning wool or hemp—no longer for the 
kindly household needs which it was such 
joy to supply — no longer for the winter fish- 
ing, or the herring drave, in which she her- 
self had all the personal interest which a 
fisherman’s wife takes in the success of ‘* our 
boat’? — but for the bare and meagre daily 
bread which she had now to win with her 
own hands. 

She is sitting there now, with the fire 
throwing some ruddy shade upon her —sit- 
ting in the full daylight, in the middle of the 
floor. There is a significance even in the 
place where she chooses to put her chair and 
wheel, for Kirstin isin no one’s way now, and 
does not need to leave the *‘ clear floor,’’ for 
which she would once have contended. With- 
out, it is a May day, fresh and fragrant, and 
the clear water on Elie shore has forgotten 
the boisterous mirth of early spring, and out 
of its schoolboy din has gone back into an 
infant’s sweet composure, and breaks in sunny 
ripples, soft and quiet, upon the narrow rim 
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of golden sand. But there comes no sunshine 
here, to throw a passing radiance upon this 
still figure, with its drooping head and widow's 
cap, the wheel moving rapidly before her, and 
the monotonous continual motion of foot and 
hand, There is something strangely im- 
pressive in this combination of perfect stillness 
and constant mechanical motion—a mystie 
mesmeric effect binding the spectator as by « 
spell. The wheel moves on, and so does the 
hand that sways it; but not by so much as 
the lifting of an eyelid does Kirstin show any 
~~ of animation except this. 

et she has visitors to-day. By the side 
of the fire, et opposite that great wooden 
arm-chair which no one ventures to sit down 
in, Mrs. Plenderleath, with a black gown 
heavily trimmed with crape, and ghastly 
black ribbons about her cap, sits solemnly 
silent too. Kirstin has no mourning except the 
widow’s cap which surrounds her unmoving 
fuce — her everyday petticoat and shortgown 
remain the same, and she can only afford to 
wear her new mournings on Sabbath-days - 
but there is a satisfaction to the richer Ailie 
in bearing constantly the memorials of their 
woe. Cold and gray, and sharply drawn, the 
thin lines of Ailie’s face bear something like 
a high strain of irritation and impatience in 
their grief. Her eyes are excited and wan- 
dering —deeply hollowed, too, within these 
few painful weeks —and her lips have got 
a fashion of strange, rapid motion, quivering, 
and framing words as it seems, though the 
words are never said. 

Just behind Kirstin, sitting on a low 
wooden stool, and half leaning against the 
elbow of the vacant arm-chair, is Agnes Rae- 
burn. Samuel, her father, has taken the loss 
of the sloop as a personal offence, and has no 
commiseration to spare for the sailors who 
lost his property along with their lives; nor 
has he ever professed to mourn for them ; yet 
Agnes has a homely black-and-white cotton 
gown, as cheap as cotton print can be pro- 
cured, whereby she silently testifies her ‘* re- 
spect’’ for the dead. And something more 
significant than her mourning speaks in those 
dark shadows under her eyes, in the pallor of 
her thin cheek, and in the lines which begin 
to grow far more clearly marked and distinct 
than they should have been for years, around 
the grave mouth, which never relaxes now to 
anything but a pathetic smile. But it is 
here only, or in the solitude of her own cham- 
ber at home, that Agnes permits herself the 
indulgence of this grief. Out of doors, and 
among strangers, her pride sustains her. 
She will not have any one say that she is 
breaking, for Patie Rintoul, the heart which 
he never sought in words. 

Though now Agnes is solemnly assured 
that he would have sought it, and that Patie, 
whose dawning devotion she had scorned se 
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far as appearance went, bore for her that 
high love at which her heart trembles, and 
which none may scorn. Sheknowsit. How? 
But Agnes thrills over all her frame, and 
shrinks back and shudders. She cannot tell. 
A dark figure crossing the street through the 
world of white unshadowed moonlight —a 
distant step echoing over the stones when all 
tho peaceful housekeepers of Elie had been for 
hours, asleep— something at her window 
shaking the casement like a hand that fain 
would open it, but might not — and — 
sounds, us of subdued footsteps, stealing all 
night long through the silent house. She 
thinks that thus he came to warn her — he, 
Patie — now the one perpetual unnamed He 
on whom her heart ia ; she thinks the 
passing yearning spirit took this only means 
in his power to let her know his love, as he 
parted with his mortal life ; and the thought 
wraps heart and soul of her in a dim dreamy 
awe, 

At present Agnes is knitting. It is 
Kirstin’s work — work that she does at night 
to preserve her eyes from the more remunera- 
tive labor ; —and so they sit together in per- 
fect silence, <Ailie Rintoul now and then 
rustling the sleeves of her black silk gown, as 
sho lifts her large brown bony hand to wipe 
the continual moisture which overflows, as out 
of a cup, from the hollow rim under her 
eyes — Agnes moving her fingers quickly, and 
making a sharp, rapid sound with her wires 
— Kirstin, like a weird woman, with rapt 
head and look of perfect abstraction, spinning 
on, with that constant monotonous movement 
of foot and hand;—but no one of them 
stirring, except with this involuntary gesture, 
und none saying a word to the other. 

After a long time spent in this silence, 
Ailie rises slowly to go to the window. The 
children without think her something like a 
spirit as they see her long, colorless face, 
surrounded with borders of narrow net and 
bits of black ribbon, looking out over the 
curtain. Slowly returning and resuming her 
seat, Ailie s vu My 

**You said John was to be down from 
Leith the day?” 

‘* Euphie was looking for him,’’ said Agnes. 
** The owner of the brig was to let him ken 
whether he would do for mate this morning, 
and Euphie was busy at a’ his claes, for he 
— he would get the place.’’ 

Ailie shook her head bitterly. Kirstin 
made nosign ; but the humiliation, and loss, 
and poverty, were an aggravation of the mis- 
fortune of her sister-in-law. 

** And Euphie said, if you would gang there 
—if you would only gang hame!”’ said 
Agnes, rising to lay her hand hurriedly on 
Kirstin Beatoun’s shoulder; ** for it breaks 
everybody’s heart to see you living your lane, 
and working this way night and day.” 





JOHN RINTOUL; OR, THE FRAGMENT OF THE WRECK. 


“A body ’s very kind,”’ said Kirstin steadily, 
‘* but I "ve hada house o’ my ain for five-and- 
forty year, and I canna live in anither woman's 
now. Na, na, Nannie—my guid-daughter 
is very weel of hersel, and pleases John, and 
I’m aye glad to see her —and you're a fine 
simple hearted creatur, and I like to have you 
near me ; but I maun bide in my ain house, 
Nancy, and be thankful that I have to work 
to keep a roof over my head; it’s aye some- 
thing to thole thae lang days for. If I had 
plenty, and ease, and nacthing to do but to 
sit with my hands before me, I would either 
gang daft or dee.” 

** But there ‘san odds between gaun to a 
strange woman's house — though I’m mean- 
ing nae ill to John’s wife —and coming to 
mine,”’ said Mrs. Plenderleath ; ‘* and ye could 
aye hae plenty to do, Kirstin, and I wouldna 
be against ye working, for I kin it’s a grand 
divert to fulk’s ain thoughts.”’ 

‘*Na, Ailie, na,’? answered Kirstin Bea 
toun ; ‘I have lost a’thing that made hame 
cheerie, man and weans, goods and gear; but 
I maun keep the four wa’s a’ my days— it’s 
what was hame ance, and it’s everything I 
hae. When my time comes, and I’m done 
with earthly dwellings —the Lord send it 
was this day ! — the plenishing can be sellt, 
and the siller laid by for little Johnnie when 
he comes to be a man; but I maun keep my 
ain house a’ my days.”’ 

This was by no means the first time Kirstin 
had declared her determination ; and not 
even the faintest lingering hope that some 
one might still come back out of the mysteri- 
ous sea, which had swallowed up her treasures, 
to make this once more a home worth living 
in, inspired her in her purpose. It was 
simply as she said. Her own house, and the 
desire to retain it, was all she had now re- 
maining in this life ; and her daily work was 
her daily strength, and kept her heart alive. 

For no one dreamt of the little Dutch smug- 
gling brig storm-driven up the Firth on yon 
tempestuous March night — no one knew of 
the young, pallid, half-drowned man whom the 
Dutch skipper could not choose bet turn aside 
to save ; and least of all could any one have 
imagined the strange, pitiful scene on board 
the ** Drei Bruderen,” where the poor young 
Scotch sailor, with that hardening cut upon 
his brow, lay wild in the delirium of brain 
fever, raving fiercely in the unknown tongue, 
which made his kindly, rude deliverers 
grouped round his bed, shake their he.ds, an 
look doubtfully at one another, unable to dis- 
tinguish a single word intelligible to them of 
ull his lengthened groanings. They were on 
the high seas still, slowly drawing near theiz 
haven ; and even now, while Kirstin Beatoun 
sat immovable under the shadow of her great 
hopeless sorrow, hope, and health, and a new 
life began to dawn again upon Patie Rintoul. 





DR. YOUNG—DR. AKENSIDE—JAMES BOSWELL. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


DR. YOUNG — DR. AKENSIDE — JAMES 
BOSWELL. 


DR. YOUNG, 


Jonnson got lazy towards the conclusion of 
his Lives of the Poets, and was glad to accept 
the offer of a life of Young from Mr. Herbert 
Croft, then a barrister of Lincoln‘s Inn, after- 
wards a clergyman, and still remembered as 
Sir Herbert Croft, and as the author of 
** Love and Madness,”’ a kind of novel founded 
on the story of Mr. Hackman and Miss Ray. 
Croft was the friend of Dr. Young’s son, but, 
judging from the Life, he would not appear 
to have known much of Young ; while he has 
fallen into some curious blunders that deserve 
to be corrected in any future edition of John- 
son’s Lives.* Croft, however, was diligent 
in his inquiries about Young, and made ap- 
plications for information about him to several 
of his friends, among others to Mrs, Montagu, 
whose letter in reply I was allowed to copy 
from the original, then in the possession of 
the late “‘ ‘Tom Hill.” As this letter merits 
publication, and has never been in print, I 
send it for preservation and public use to the 
pages of Sylvanus. 


€O HERBERT CROFT, ESQ., SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON. 
Sandleford, Sept. 17, 1782. 
Mrs. Montagu presents her compliments to Mr. 
Croft, and would have returned an answer to his 
letter sooner, but being in the country it was 
delayed on its way to her. In regard to ‘‘ Res- 
ignation,’’ the matter which gave occasion to 
that poem was simply this ; Mrs. Montagu hav- 
ing observed that Mrs. Boscawen, in her great 
and just grief for the loss of the admiral, seemed 
to find some consolation in reading Dr. Young’s 
Night Thoughts, she wished to give her an op- 
portunity of conversing with him, having herself 
always thought his unbounded genius appeared 
to greater advantage in the companion than the 
author. The Christian was in him a character 
more inspired, more enraptured, more sublime, 


than the poet ; and in his ordinary conversa- 


tion — 


—— letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky. 


Mrs. M. therefore proposed to Mrs. Boscawen 
and Mrs. Carter to go with her to Welwyn. It is 
unnecessary to add that the visit answered every 
expectation. 

Mrs. Montagu is very sorry it is not in her 


* Let me observe here that I commenced my now 
targoly and curiously annotated copy of Johnson’s 
Lives in the year 1839, and that [-havo nearly 
ready for publication a new edition of the Lives, 
with such corrections and new matter inserted as 
my own unceasing love for the work has enabled 
me to supply. — P. C. 
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power to furnish Mr. Croft with any important 
circumstances in Dr. Young’s life ; but he was 
sunk into the vale of years and quiet retreat, 
before she had the honor and happiness of his 
acquaintance, and his contemplation being then 
chiefly intent on things above the visible diurnal 
sphere, he rarely talked of the earlier and more 
active part of his life. From others she has 
heard many things greatly to his credit ; partic- 
ularly an act of uncommon liberality to his Jady’s 
daughter by her first husband ; but as they 
were delivered to her in the vague relations of 
common discourse, she cannot speak of them 
with such certainty and precision as Mr. Croft’s 
purpose requires. This deficiency she greatly 
laments, not only on account of the honor they 
would have done to the memory of her departed 
friend, but likewise for the sake of the world, to 
whom they would have held forth patterns of 
right and noble conduct. Though right and 
wrong are declared and made known to us by 
higher wisdom than human wisdom, yet such is 
the perverseness of mankind they are more apt 
to be influenced by the example of persons cele- 
brated for their parts than by pure precept ; for 
the same reason, in an unbelieving age, the in- 
terests of religion are connected with the charac- 
ter of a man so distinguished for piety as Dr. 
Young. Though unable to assist Mr. Croft, she 
must ever respect him for endeavoring to get 
information from Dr. Young’s friends concerning 
him, instead of collecting from the whispers of 
calumny idle tales by which to blast the memory 
of a good man, and prevent the edification of a 
good example. 


DR. AKENSIDE. 


Akenside’s share in ‘* Dodsley’s Museum,” 
and the remuneration he received from Dods- 
ley for his services in that work, have escaped 
his biographer. All that Mr. Dyce says on 
the subject, in his able and otherwise ample 
life of the poet, is as follows: ‘* Ile also con- 
tributed to Dodsley’s excellent periodical 
— The Museum, or Literary and 

listorical Register, several prose papers which 


deserve to be reprinted.’’ 
ument, from the original in my possession, is 
new to the biography of the poet : — 


The following doc- 


Jany. 20, 1745-6. 

Dr. Akinside ingages to Mr. Dodsley for six 
months, commencing the 25th of March next — 

To prepare and have ready for the press once 
a fortnight, one Essay, whenever necessary, for 
carrying on @ work to be called The Museum, 
And also, . 

To prepare and have ready for the press, 
once a fortnight, an account of the most con- 
siderable books in English, Latin, French, or 
Italian, which have been lately published, and 
which Mr. Dodsley shall furnish ; and the said 
Account of Books shall be so much in quantity as, 
along with the Essay above mentioned, may fill a 
sheet and a half in small pica, whenever go 
much is necessary for carrying on the said 
design. 
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Dr. Akinside also engages to supervise the 
whole, and to correct the press of his own part. 
On condition — 

That Mr. Dodsley shall pay to Dr. Akinside 
fifty pounds on or before the 27th of September 
next. 

*T is also agreed that so long as Mr. Dodsley 
thinks proper to continue the paper, and so long 
as Dr. Akinside consents to manage it, the terms 
above mentioned shall remain in force, and not 
less than an hundred pounds per annum be of- 
fered by Dr. Dodsley, nor more insisted on by Dr. 
Akinside, as witness our hands, 

Mark AKINSIDE. 
Rost. Dops.ey. 


This document is in Akenside’s handwrit- 
ing. 
JAMES BOSWELL, 


It is not known that Sir Alexander Boswell 
inherited his love of poetry from his father, 
and that the biographer of Johnson, like his 
son, was occasionally a poet. The followin 
song, now first printed, and from the origina 
in Boswell’s own handwriting, was written 
by the charming biographer of Johnson, in 
commemoration of a tour he made with the 
famous Mrs. Rudd whilst she was under his 
protection, and for yoy with whom he was 
nearly disinherited by his father. Boswell 
oceasionally sung the song on the Home Cir- 
cuit. 


LURGAN CLANBRASSIL, 


A SUPPOSED IRISH SONG. 
Tune — Drunk at night and dry in the morning. 


© Lurgan Clanbrassil ! how sweet is thy sound 

To my tender remembrance as Love’s sacred 
ground ; 

For there gentle Fainelagh first charmed my 
sight 

And filled 


my young heart with a fluttering de- 
light. 


When I thought her my own, 0 ! too short seemed 
the day 
In a jaunt to Down Patrick, or a trip on the 


sea ; 

To describe what I felt then all language were 
vain, : 

°T was in truth what the poets have studied to 
feign. 


But I found, oh! alas! that e’en she could de- 
ceive, 

Then nothing was left but to sigh, weep, and 
rave ; 

Distracted I fled from my dear native shore, 

Resolved to see Lurgan Clanbrassil no more. 


Yet still in some moments enchanted I find 

A warm ray of her fondness beam soft on my 
mind : 

While thus in bright fancy my Angel I see, 

All the world isa Lurgan Clanbrassil to me. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT LEAVING HOME. 


Of Margaret Caroline Rudd, so intimately 
connected with the forgeries of the Perreaus, 
there is this mentioned in Boswell’s biogra- 
phy :— 

I talked a good deal to him (Johnson) of the 
celebrated Margaret Caroline Rudd, whom I had 
visited, induced by the fame of her talents, ad- 
dress, and irresistible power of fascination. To 
a lady who disapproved of my visiting her, he 
said, on a former occasion, ‘‘ Nay, Madame, 
Boswell is in the right ; I should have visited her 
myself, were it not that they have now a trick of 
putting everything into the newspapers.’’ his 
evening he exclaimed, ‘‘ [envy him his acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Rudd.’’ 


Would Johnson have envied him his song ? 
Peter CuNNINGHAM. 
Kensington, 15th January, 1853. 





Tue New Presipext teAvVING Home.— A 
painful sensation was created in our quiet town 
by the departure of Gen. Pierce on Monday of 
last week for Washington. Few men have been 
so universally honored and beloved by their 
neighbors and townsmen, or carried with them, 
when they changed their residence, more fervent 
good wishes. All feel that they have lost an 
ornament of our society, a centre of attraction, 
and a personal friend ; and long will be the time 
before the void will be filled which his removal 
has made. While his generous nature and 
courteous bearing, uniting a graceful dignity 
with an artless frankness and unsuspecting fa- 
miliarity, secured the devoted affections of all 
who approached him, his talents and public ser- 
vices procured for him confidenee, respect and 
honor, as far as he was known. - Since his nom- 
ination not one false step has he taken ; since his 
election to the highest position in the gift of 
mortals, not one indiscreet act has he done. In 
the excitement, and in some instances, the vio- 
lence and virulence of electioneering strife, he 
bore himself with an exact propriety, and since 
his election his political opponents confess to 
their admiration of his indomitable independence 
and matchless power of keeping his own secrets. 
The most crushing calamity has saddened his 
brow and his heart, but it has secured for him 
the sympathies and prayers of all good men, and 
will, as we doubt not, lift up his thoughts toa 
Higher Power in the midst of the honors, the 
flatteries, the intrigues, the fawning, and the 
responsibilities before him. He goes to the White 
House with a patriotic heart, and with the sol- 
emn purpose, we are persuaded, to do his whole 
duty, knowing no north, no south, no east, no 
west, the president of the country and not of a 
section. Ignoring politics and parties, we con- 
fess to our gratification at the honor bestowed 
upon our little New Hampshire, and the honor- 
able style in which the honor will be sustained. 
— Concord Congregational Journal. 





Tere are countenances far more indecent 
than the naked form of the Medicean Venus. 





